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THE GOEL. 


THE legislative books of the Old Testament contain laws 
and narratives which have long been a stumbling-block to the 
devout, and are still a puzzle to many commentators. These 
laws and narratives are so remote from all that we are accus- 
tomed to regard as fit and moral, that we can only with diffi- 
culty imagine a state of society in which they could have 
formed a standard of morality. Yet they exist in the Old 
Testament without any note of reprobation or dissent,—quite 
accordant, to all seeming, with the social ideas of the historians. 
But we are not entirely without a clue to the origin of these 
phenomena. The science of Religion has taught us that “ the 
disguises which piety puts on are not unfrequently suggestive 
of that which some would describe by a quite opposite name ;” 
and that religious feeling embodies itself in forms which to us 
seem grotesque and even repulsive. So in sociology at large, 
research shews us that customs which, if practised among our- 
selves, would meet with instant reprobation, may among other 
peoples be the result and expression of a morality by no 
means contemptible. With this belief, I propose to investigate 
oue or two curious customs of the Hebrews, not judging them 
by modern standards, but comparing them with similar customs 
of other peoples, in the hope that thus they will unfold the 
thoughts and feelings that prompted them. But as I array 
my. facts before beginning any explanation of them, there will 
not improbably arise in the mind of the reader the question 
which often arose in my own: whether there be really any- 
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thing good in such customs? I can, I think, assure him that, 
however unpromising the outset, the end will both throw 
light upon several passages of the Old Testament, and perhaps 
shew us somewhat of the primitive Hebrew religion before 
ever the Thorah began to descend from one generation to 
another of Lawyer-priests. 

The custom to which I am specially desirous of directing 
attention is one attaching to the personage known in Hebrew 
society as the “goel”—the “redeemer of blood,” the “ next of 
kin.” Himself a product of primitive times, he is the centre 
of an important group of archaic customs. The most peculiar 
of these is that contained in this Deuteronomic law: “If 
brethren dwell together, and one of them die, and have no 
child, the wife of the dead shall not marry without unto a 
stranger: her husband's brother shall go in unto her, and 
take her to him to wife, and perform the duty of an husband’s 
brother unto her. And it shall be, that the first-born which 
she beareth shall succeed in the name of his brother which is 
dead, that his name be not put out of Israel.”* The operation 
of this law is referred to in the Old Testament more than 
once. Tamar is thus given in marriage to the sons of Judah ;+ 
and in the story of Ruth, compliance with the law is required 
from the kinsman who proposes to redeem Naomi’s property.t 
This latter passage, however, differs from that in Deuteronomy 
as to the range of the obligation to “ raise up seed ;” the legis- 
lative passage confining the range to the brother-in-law, while 
the narrative regards it as co-extensive with the right of re- 
demption. Hence there has been a divergence of opinion 
among scholars, some holding that the text in Ruth depicts 
the more archaic form of the custom,§ others thinking that 
the incident has been erroneously connected with the Deuter- 
onomic law.|| Doubtless, if we view the brother-in-law or 
“Jevir” as the central point of the custom, we must confine 








* Deut. xxv. 5, 6. + Gen. xxxviii. 8 ff. 

t Ruth iv. 5. § E.g. Ewald, Alterthiimer, 3te Ausg. 277. 

| E.g. First, Lexicon, s.v. 5s9); M‘Lennan, Fortn. Review, May, 1877, p. 
699. 
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the expression “levirate,” by which the custom is usually 
known, to the legislative text. But if we view the “raising 
of seed” as the central point, we cannot refuse to group both 
forms of the custom in one category, unless indeed we are 
prepared to deny the historic verisimilitude of the custom as 
depicted in Ruth. But this can hardly be done; for apart from 
the fact that customs of still wider range are to be found 
elsewhere, there is another Hebrew custom which tends to 
shew that the Hebrew obligation was not confined to the 
brother-in-law. This custom is related in 1 Chron. ii. 34, 35, 
where we read that “Sheshan had no sons, but daughters. 
And Sheshan had a servant (ebed), an Egyptian, whose name 
was Jarha. And Sheshan gave his daughter to Jarha his 
servant to wife; and she bare him Attai. And Attai begat 
Nathan,” &c. Jarha was thus absorbed into the family of 
Sheshan, being regarded as the son of the house, and married 
to the heiress-daughter.* This was contrary to the tradition 
of Zelophehad’s daughters, who carried their inheritances away 
from the paternal home, and were absorbed into another family 
of the tribe.+ It is evident that Sheshan selected one of his 
daughters to keep alive the family name by bringing into it 
her husband ; and his act thus falls under the general cate- 
gory of cases where daughters are formally appointed that the 
family line may be continued in the person of their eldest son. 

Passing over, for the present, the varying detail of these 
usages, it will be at once perceived that their common basis is 
a deep-seated desire to preserve and maintain the “family.” 
Not, however, the family of modern times, but the family of 
pastoral life, including all blood-relations up to the “third 
and fourth generations.” The preservation and continuance 
of each branch of this family was the bounden duty of all its 
members, according to their degrees of relationship. 

Parallels to these usages, both as to aim and method, are to 
be found in each branch of the Aryan race—Hindu, Eranian, 
Greek and Teuton. 








* Ewald, Alterth. 240. + Numb. xxxvi. passim. 
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Among the Hindus, the code traditionally ascribed to Manu 
directs that on failure of direct issue, “the brother (or some 
other sapinda)” shall with due rites take “the wife, who has 
been duly authorized.”* And the child succeeds to the name 
of the deceased husband. The law is repeated to meet the 
case of one who dies before the consummation of marriage, in 
which event the duty of “raising up seed” to the deceased 
devolves upon his brother.t And further provision is made 
for the case of a man whose wife has died, leaving him a 
daughter, but no son. In this event, the daughter marries 
upon the condition from her father that “the male child who 
shall be born from her in wedlock shall be mine for the 
purpose of performing my obsequies.”+ 

Among the Parsis, who represent the Eranian branch, exists 
a custom similar to the last-mentioned. If the father or 
brother of a maiden has died without male issue, her eldest 
son is considered the child of his deceased relative. And, 
according to Anquetil, when the child attains the age of fifteen 
years, there is a fresh betrothal of his parents.§ 

Among the Spartans, the custom appears in a somewhat 
different form. On failure of issue, the duty of raising up 
seed was assigned during the lifetime of the husband to some 
other citizen, “whose child then belonged to the family of the 
husband, although also considered as related to the family of 
the real father.” || 

The Teutons possessed a custom identical with that of the 
Spartans, for it took its place in Germany among those duties 
of mutual assistance which each member of a village com- 
munity was bound to afford to his fellow-members.{ 

The parallelism of these usages with the Hebrew is clear. 
They spring from the same idea, the desire to “continue the 





* Manu, ix. 59, 60. + Ib. ix. 69, 70. 
t Ib. ix. 127. Cf. the incident of Sheshan, mentioned above. 
§ Spiegel, Avesta, die heiligen Schriften der Parsen, ii. xxviii, 
|| K. O. Muller, The Dorians (E. T.) ii. 207. 

“| Von Maurer, Geschichte der Dorfverfassung, i. 338. 
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house as nearly as possible with the same blood ;” and they 
agree closely in the methods they adopt to attain their desire. 

Whence did this desire derive such strength as to induce 
peoples so numerous to adopt customs which in after times 
became repellent even to themselves? From religion. In 
Manu it is said, “ by the eldest, at the moment of his birth, 
the father, having begotten a son, discharges his debt to his 
own progenitors.”* His eldest son is the one “ by whose birth 
he attains immortality.” “ By a son, a man obtains victory 
over all people; by a son’s son, he enjoys immortality ; by 
the son of that grandson, he reaches the solar abode.” With- 
out the funeral cake and rites, the soul of the deceased cannot 
be at peace, and none but a son may offer those sacred rites. 
So deeply is this idea rooted in the Hindu mind, that the 
obstinate survival of suttee has been traced to the same 
thought, that as these sacrifices can only be performed by a 
male, no woman ought to inherit the property “designed for 
religious uses."§ In the Rig Veda, wealth of children is a 
continual subject of prayer: “O Aditi... whom thou quick- 
enest with precious strength and with riches in progeny, may 
we be they.”|| “ Wishing for wives and wishing for sons, 
offering sacrifices (we) call now upon Sarasvat.’@[ “May we 
with many sons and without hurt obtain the great protection 
of Mitra and Varuna.”** “The prayer for ‘ olive branches’ is 
a constant theme of the Vedic poets.” ++ 

So too, the Parsis pray for many children : “Give me, O Fire, 
son of Ahura-mazda, quickly glory, quickly food..... well- 
nourished heavenly offspring, to form a circle, to assemble 
together, to grow on, to last on, pure from guilt, manly, to 
forward my house, my clan, my tribe, my village, my neigh- 
bourhood, my district.”*t “Grant, O Air, who workest in the 


Tr 


* Manu, ix. 106. + Ib. ix. 107. 

t Ib. ix. 137. § Maine, Early Hist. of Inst. 332-3. 

|| R. V. i. 94, 15; Max Miiller, R. V. i. 248; Grassmann, R. V. ii. 96. 
 R. V. vii. 96, 4; M. Miller, i. 96; Grassmann, i. 374. 
** KR. V. ii. 27,7; M. Miller, i. 242. ++ M. Miller, R. V. i. 195. 
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highest, that we may receive a lord who shall nourish us as 
long as we live, and bring us posterity.”* “Whom,” says 
Mithra, “ whom shall I bless with heavenly posterity ?’+ 

A similar feeling is frequently expressed in the Old Testa- 
ment. “Children,” it is said, “happy is the man who hath 
his quiver full of them.” “Instead of thy fathers,” the 
marriage song promises, “thou shalt have children whom thou 
mayest make princes in all the earth.”§ “The first-born,” says 
the Deuteronomist, “is the beginning of one’s strength.” || 
“Happy is the man,” exclaims Job, “whom God correcteth. 

Thou shalt know also that thy seed is great, and thine 
offspring as the grass of the earth.”*{ The desire for the per- 
petuation of the house recurs again and again. We meet it 
in the promise to Abraham ;** it re-appears in the story of 
Zelophehad’s daughters ; it is an integral part of the blessing 
to David ;++ it is the sole reward of the Rechabites for their 
filial obedience.tt The parallel between Semite and Aryan is 
now complete. In both races, offspring are a constant subject 
of supplication—in one case that they may perform the sacrifice 
needful for the welfare of their ancestors ; in the other, that 
the people of Yahveh may never become extinct. 

Is this parallelism at bottom an identity ? Does the Hebrew 
usage date from pre-Yahvistic times, a relic of ideas which 
Yahvism modified, but by which it also was modified in its 
turn? To answer these questions, we must endeavour to 
ascertain the stage of social life at which the usages most 
probably originated. 

The four customs quoted from Aryan sources fall into two 
groups. In one, consisting of the Hindu and Parsi, great 
importance is attached to purity of blood. The “goel” is 
always of the family blood. Whenever the purity is at all 
likely to be dimmed (as in the Parsi custom), every precaution 
is taken that the child shall be duly absorbed into the house 


* Spiegel. Avesta, iii. 156. + Ib. iii. 96. t Ps. exxvii. 5. 
§ Ps. xlv. 16. || Deut. xxi. 17. q Job v. 17, 25. 
** Gen. xv. 5. +t 2 Sam. vii. 12f. tt Jer. xxxv. 18, 19. 
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he is to represent. In the other group, consisting of the Greek 
and Teuton, these limitations are changed. Instead of limita- 
tion by identity of descent, there is limitation by contiguity 
of residence. In the place of connection by blood, we have 
connection by land. For the Family has been substituted 
the Village. The Greek and Teuton customs reveal them- 
selves as not being primeval. The whole social structure on 
which they are built—the Village Community—is one founded 
on, and developed out of, the Hindu and Parsi. It is to these 
latter, as bearing the mark of the more primitive nomad- 
pastoral family, that we must look for the earliest form and 
the origin of the “raising of seed.”* 

The law-book in which the Hindu usage is mentioned, is 
itself anterior to the rise of Buddhism, and speaks of our 
custom in a way which shews that it was then no new inven- 
tion. It is termed “fit only for cattle,” and is admitted 
only because of the powerful tradition which upheld it. The 
“raising of seed” was not the only custom so admitted into 
the Brahmanic law-books. There were numerous “customs of 
countries and villages,” of which “there can be no doubt that 
they not only are not founded upon Brahmanic authority, but 
frequently decidedly against it.”+ Nevertheless, the Brahmans 
were forced to admit them, imparting to them meanwhile 
such Brahmanic polish as they would receive. Among such 
customs were the polygamy of Pandu, and the polyandry of 
the Pandava princes.{ Thus, by the way in which the custom 
is mentioned, it seems to be thrown back into a very early 
period of Hindu society. And, indeed, we should not be un- 
supported by authority if we inferred from its appearance in 
so many branches of the race, that it was in existence before 
any of them migrated from their primeval home.§ And 
although that inference seems to me rather doubtful, there is 
no doubt that this general prevalence of the “ raising of seed” 


* The arguments on which these statements are based will be found in extenso 
in Maine’s Early Hist. of Institutions, 78 ff. 
+ Max Muller, Hist. Sansk. Lit. 52. t Ib. 47, 48. 


§ Cf. v. Maurer, u.s. i. 339. 
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warrants us in looking for its origin in ideas which existed 
before the Aryan migrations, and confirms the inference from 
Manu that the custom is of very early date. The social con- 
dition of the primitive Aryans is now well known to us. They 
were not altogether agriculturists, for the Eastern and Western 
branches have no common word for “ ploughing.’* Yet they 
were more settled than pure nomads, for in each branch 
“plough” is expressed by a word common to all the mem- 
bers.| The exact extent of their settlement is shewn by the 
identity of the Sansk. vispati with the Lith. wiespatis, of 
which the first component vis appears in the classic vicus and 
oixos.t This vis, as the meanings of its variant forms shew, 
was intermediate between the simple “house,” nmana, and 
the developed “town,” zantu.§ It consisted, apparently, of 
a cluster of houses (containing about five families)|| located 
around a cattle-fold, and forming a small village, which was 
probably easily erected and easily deserted. In these clusters 
the dwellers were arranged in families. Their habits were 
still to a large extent pastoral, their chief wealth is cattle, 
their language full of allusions to pastoral life. The primitive 
Aryan settlement, as thus outlined, is still to be found in the 
Joint Undivided Family of India. There the family joins still 
in undivided worship, takes its meals at the same board, and 
hands down its property undivided from one generation to 
another. This institution, “joint in food, worship and estate,” 
is now constantly engaged in the cultivation of land, but is 
still “only accidentally connected with it.” What holds it 
together is not land, but consanguinity. The earliest develop- 
inent of this primitive stage was into the “ House Community,” 
an institution inherited both by India and Sclavonia. The 
House Community is “simply the Joint Family, allowed to 
expand itself without hindrance, and settled for ages upon the 
land.” It retains all the characteristics of the earlier insti- 


* Lassen, Indische Alterthumskunile, i. 814. 
+ Ib. 814; ef. Kuhn, ia Weber’s Indische Studien, i. 338, 351. 
+ Ib. 796. § Pott, Wurzel-woérterbuch, i. 221. 


|| Lassen, u.s. 797. § Maine, Early Hist. of Inst. 80. 
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tution, and has in addition the stability which is given by 
increased numbers and a long existence in one hereditary 
village. Into this social framework the Hindu “ raising of 
seed” fits exactly. We need a framework which shall allow 
scope for the growth of the feelings underlying our custom, 
but which shall also exhibit a distinctly family life, and par- 
ticularly a joint undivided life. This is found precisely in the 
House Community. And more than this, the House Com- 
munity satisfies every other condition of our problem. The 
Eranian custom is of the same form as the Hindu, and we 
look accordingly for a similar social framework. We shall 
not be disappointed. “The stem-constitution, which may 
probably* have been a characteristic of the entire Indo-Ger- 
manic race... had here (i.e. in Eran) remained in the most 
spotless purity. The Eranians were divided into families 
(nmana), a number of such families were collected into a clan 
(vis), a number of such clans into a community (zantw), the 
communities into a district.” Over each of these divisions 
presided a master (paiti), who, however, was sometimes want- 
ing in the higher grades.+ The division, here so artistically 
carried out, rests upon precisely the same basis as we found 
in India. The house, the family, is again the unit. In Eran, 
then, the family organization is accompanied by a corresponding 
form of the “raising of seed.” 

The House Community, however, has always a tendency to 
develop into the Village Community. As the pastoral life 
falls into the distant past, the Community is apt to forget its 
descent by blood, and to look to the land as the source of its 
union. This was the stage reached in Greece and Germany. 
And it is reflected in the “ raising of seed.” Here the kinsman 
is, as I have already remarked, modified into the fellow- 
burgher. This evidence is, I think, conclusive. Not only 
have we found for the family form of the “raising of seed” a 
fit social framework in India, but we see that that framework 


* After the results of later research, we may now say “‘ certainly.’’ 


+ Spiegel, Avesta, ii. p. iii. iv.; Haug, Essays on the Parsis, 2nl ed. 188. 
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was one in which in Eran the custom really grew up; and 
also that where the framework became more developed, the 
form of the “raising of seed” was correspondingly modified. 
Can we refuse to believe that the “raising of seed” by kinsmen 
arose during the early Aryan stage which we call the “ House 
Community” ? 

With this result in our hands, we have now to inquire how 
far it will guide us in determining the age of the Hebrew 
“raising of seed.” To what extent was the development of 
the Semites parallel with that of the Aryans? That the 
Hebrews were primarily nomads is acknowledged by all. 
There are still traces of a state of things among them resem- 
bling the Aryan village community, and in Pheenicia the 
Semites developed a government in many ways parallel to 
that of Greece and Rome, which we know to be simply de- 
veloped village communities.* The outlines being thus parallel, 
we may fairly look for a correspondence in detail. 

The transition from pastoral to agricultural life is almost 
as strongly marked among the Semites as among the Aryans. 
It seems indeed to have been more sudden, owing to the 
contact of the Semites with the old civilization of Sumer or 
Akkad, by which the nomads were suddenly brought under 
the influence of a developed city life. + 

Parallel with the Sansk. vis, is the Hebrew ms, which is 
identical with the Arab. (\»| and the cuneiform Assyrian 
alu.t In Hebrew it preserves its original meaning of “ tent,” 
but interchanges with M2 “house” in the sense of “ family.” 
In Arabic it passes from “family” into “people,” and in Assy- 
rian it means “city.” These meanings seem to indicate that 
the Semites while nomad had already developed a “ family,” the 
organization of which was transferred first to the “ house” and 
then to the “city.” If this be so, the Assyrians who remained 
in contact with the Sumerian civilization ought to shew us a 
family life in the midst of their great cities. On this point a 


* Of. Movers, Die Phénizier, ii. (i.) ch. xii. on the Constitution of Phoenicia. 
+ Sayce, Assyrian Lectures, 134. t Ib. 144, 
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tablet translated by Dr. Oppert will furnish us with evidence. 
The transaction recorded by the tablet appears somewhat like 
Ahab’s with Naboth’s vineyard. But the interest of the tablet 
lies in the description incidentally given of the “house of 
Ada” (bit-Ada), one of the contracting parties. This “ house” 
was a great corporation possessed of extensive lands, with 
numerous “streets” running through them, and bounded by 
the estates of other great “houses.” It received tribute, pos- 
sibly from client houses. It had a complete organization of 
officers to deal with its internal management: a “ master,” a 
“ prefect,” a “ speculator,” and others whose offices are uncer- 
tain. But—and this is the important point—not only are all 
these persons officials “of the house of Ada,” but the “ house” 
itself is directly stated to be composed of blood relatives, 
“ brothers, sons, near relatives, and allies.”* The organization, 
in fact, is analogous to the Eranian, except that the Semite, 
instead of developing externally into a “commune,” has de- 
veloped internally. 

Traces of a similar organization are said by Movers to exist 
in Pheenicia. According to him, the great tribe, the dvAj Baw, 
rested finally upon the wézpa:, MIAN 32, and these retained 
the “syssitia,” the distinctive mark of the House Community, 
which lingered on still in Sparta.+ 

In Israel, there is abundant evidence of this early stage. 
There are the MwM5we of Kirjath-jearim ; of the “scribes,” + 
and of “them that wrought fine linen.”"§ In the book of 
Judges, legend pictures for us the “ house” of Micah, the head 
of which, curiously, is a woman. It consists of a collocation 
of “ houses near to Micah’s house,” and has, or had until the 
unfortunate arrival of the Danites, its own chapel, priest, vest- 
ments and gods.|| A similar custom is thought by Movers to 


* Records of the Past, ix. 96 ff. + Die Phénizier, ii. (i.) 480 f. 

t 1 Chron. ii. 53, 55. 

§ 1 Chron. iv. 21. The existence of hereditary trades and professions is a further 
interesting link between Aryan and Semitic communities. Cf. Maine, Village 
Communities, 125 ; and for a similar phenomenon among the Arabs, Burckhardt, 


Bedouins and Wahabys, i. 65. || Judges xvii. xviii. passim. 
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be referred to in the narrative of the common sacrifice-feast of 
the inhabitants of Samuel’s city, and in Adonijah’s feast in 
1 Kings i. 9. And the whole organization comes out clearly 
in the excuse made by David for his absence from Saul’s 
table: “Our family hath a sacrifice (a yearly sacrifice for all 
the family, v. 6,) in the city, and my brother, he hath com- 
manded me to be there.”* Here is seen not only the family 
united in property and in worship, but also exercising a certain 
authority over members at a distance. 

To gather up the results of this somewhat discursive re- 
search. The primitive Semites while yet nomads developed a 
very definite family life, which each branch accommodated as 
best it could to the civilizations with which it came into 
contact. The irregularity of the transition to agriculture has 
left little trace of the pure “undivided family.” The people seem 
rather to have at once formed the house communities which 
we see existing among Pheenicians, Assyrians and Hebrews. 

We find, then, the same development among Semites as 
among Aryans. The result as regards the goel must be the 
same also. The Aryan “raising of seed” demanded a family 
life as the basis of its earlier form, and where the family life 
grew into the civic, changed with it into a civic form. Now 
among the Hebrews there is also the Village Community 
found, and that in a state of decay. It is impossible to con- 
template the earlier family life as coming into existence after 
the development of the later. The decayed state of the later 
leads rather to the inference that it must have been long 
preceded by the earlier, and thus the house community, with 
its attendant “ raising of seed,” must be looked upon as a relic 
of the transition stage of the primitive Semites. 

There now lies before us the further question, What were 
the antecedents of the “raising of seed” ? what was the form 
of family life which caused it to take that especial form? If 
we can at all answer this question, we shall, to that extent, 
have reconstructed nomad Hebrew society. 


* 1 Sam. xx, 29. 
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Among many causes that contributed to the disuse of the 
custom, one very powerful cause, as the book of Ruth shews 
us,* was the detriment to the prospects of the goel himself. In 
fact, compliance with the custom became equivalent, as Mr. 
M‘Lennan has observed, to cutting oneself off from the suc- 
cession. We therefore at once suspect that originally either no 
such disability attached to the custom, or that there was some 
counterbalancing advantage ; in other words, that the custom 
has been transformed, and that what is now an obligation was 
originally a right. This suspicion is confirmed by the cere- 
mony of repudiation which accompanied a refusal to under- 
take the obligation. The casting off of the shoe, which is 
mentioned in Deuteronomy + as a mark of disgrace, is evidently 
symbolical, not of repudiating an obligation, but of foregoing 
a right.{ The Arabs have preserved the ceremony intact in 
this connection. A proverbial formula among them when a 
young man foregoes his prescriptive right to marry his first 
cousin is, “She was my slipper, I have cast her off."§ This 
proverb furnishes the clue to the mystery. The Arab has a 
right to the hand of his relative; had the primitive Hebrew 
a right to the hand of his brother's widow? Such is the sug- 
gestion of Mr. Herbert Spencer, and facts seem to confirm his 
view.|| The custom of inheriting widows is adverted to in the 
Koran, and Beidhawi in his commentary gives the whole 
ceremony, which consists in the deceased’s relative throwing 
his cloak over the widow and saying, “I claim her." So in 
Assyria, it was not unusual for women to be purchased for 
wives.** In Israel there is nothing so strong as this, ++ unless 
we take the legislative prohibitions as indicative of existing 

* Ruth iv. 6. + Deut. xxv. 9, 10. t Cf. Ewald, Alterthiimer, 241. 

§ Burckhardt, Bedouins and Wahabys, i. 113. 

ll Principles of Sociology, i. 691 f. 

4 Beidhawii, Comment. in Coranum, ed. Fleischer, i. 201. The substance of the 
note is repeated by Sale, ad loc. 

** Cf. a tablet trans. by Dr. Oppert in Records of the Past, vii. 115. 

tt’ But Ewald’s emendation of Ruth iv. 6 (Thou must buy also Ruth the Moab- 
itess, Alt. 278), compared with iv. 10, confirms the idea of the inheritance being 
the right of the goel. 
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practices ; but there are two passages which seem to me to 
rest upon this idea as their basis. One is the story, related in 
2 Sam. xvi. 21, of Absalom’s taking David’s wives upon the 
advice of Ahitophel, “that all Israel may know that thou art 
abhorred of thy father, so shall the hands of all that are with 
thee be strong.” The second is the somewhat similar story, in 
1 Kings ii. 21 f,, of Adonijah’s request for Abishag, David's 
wife ; whereto Solomon replies, “ Why dost thou ask Abishag 
for Adonijah? Ask for him the kingdom also, for he is mine 
elder brother.” Now, dissolute as Absalom is depicted, his 
conduct here can hardly have been introduced by the narrator 
to heighten his immorality, for it is not remarked that the 
people otherwise than approved Absalom’s procedure. Nor is 
that hypothesis compatible with the gravity of the counsellor 
who gave the advice, nor with the words put into his lips, “so 
shall the hands of all that are with thee be strong.” This, and 
the acceptance of Absalom’s conduct by the people, seem 
rather to point to the conclusion that in Absalom’s circum- 
stances the act had a special significance. So with Adonijah’s 
request. It was a simple thing in itself, and Solomon’s refusal 
seems, even after allowing for rhetorical flourish, needlessly 
overbearing and passionate—unless there were some under- 
lying significance in the request. If we may assume that 
widows once passed to the heir with the other property, and 
that hence marriage with the deceased’s widow grew to be a 
sign (gradually become antiquated) of a claim to the deceased’s 
possessions, we have a reasonable explanation of both passages. 
It fits with the circumstances of the two aspirants to the 
throne ; it harmonizes the advice with the sober lips whence 
it proceeds ; and it gives to Solomon’s words an intelligible 
meaning :—“ he is my elder brother, and claims the throne 
before me: if I accede to his request, I acknowledge the justice 
of his claim ; let him ask me at once to give him my kingdom.” 

Though only a hypothesis, this inheritance of widows throws 
light upon the strange lack of legislation for that class of 
persons. All over the Old Testament are reiterated injunc- 
tions to take care of the widow ; yet nowhere is any definite 
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provision made for her, save the exhortations to leave a few 
ears of the harvest, or a little fruit on the trees. This lack of 
legislative care, however, becomes explicable upon the hypo- 
thesis here suggested, for in such circumstances the widow 
would be provided for by the new arrangement of the family. 
A widow, in fact, would not exist as a separate individual, as 
indeed she does not exist in other places where the same rule 
is in force. 

The “raising of seed” was often, as we have seen, and no 
doubt primarily, resorted to during the lifetime of the hus- 
band. Such a course was the most obvious to the men of that 
period. And as the communal life of the family imposed 
mutual assistance upon each member, it is not difficult to 
see, when one remembers the religious reason underlying the 
custom, that it was one which would very soon become sacred, 
not to be denied without grievous sin. If, therefore, such 
assistance were not afforded during the husband's life, there 
would be a religious obligation upon the goel to fulfil the 
claim after the husband’s death. And it was here that the 
countervailing advantage appeared. For the widow, being 
brought into the family of the goel, could no longer make any 
separate claim on the family property. She shared the fortune 
of her new husband. And her child had, by the very com- 
munal nature of the society, no claim to a separate inheritance. 
The brother-in-law, as the eldest member of the family, was 
manager, and exercised authority over everything. It may 
seem strange to suggest that a son should inherit his father’s 
name but not his property. It can only be answered that 
such are the facts in India. Even in Buddhist times it was 
requisite for a man to obtain the leave of his elder brother to 
dissociate himself from his family and devote himself to the 
religious life* Yet religion had long before demanded the 
uninterrupted succession of father and son to perform the rites 
for the dead. And though it is impossible here to answer, it 
is impossible not to ask the question, whether there was not 


* Cf. the legend of Purna in Burnouf's Introd. a I’ Histoire du Buddh. Ind., 2me 
ed., 222. 
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the same family religion in Israel; whether, as Ewald and 
Mr. Herbert Spencer think,* “each house hallowed its great 
dead,” and Abraham, Isaac and Jacob still retain traces of the 
“ancient awe” with which they were once regarded. 

There are, however, traditions of the Old Testament which 
appear to give women a much higher status than would seem 
to be conferred by appropriation of them as chattels. Such 
legends as those of Deborah, of Jael, and the daughter of 
Jephthah, give us a very elevated idea of female worth. Here, 
again, India may come to our assistance. Notwithstanding 
the subjection into which Manu puts women, and notwith- 
standing suttee, there is evidence that women in India once 
had a very high position of independence.+ Subjection in 
some points and freedom in others are curiously blended in 
primitive life. 

Let us now gather up our results before applying them to 
the elucidation of one or two narratives of the Old Testament. 
The Hebrew custom of raising up seed was compared with 
similar Aryan customs. These were investigated and found 
to divide into two groups, the earlier of which rested upon 
the Aryan House Community. With this earlier Aryan 
custom the Hebrew corresponded in form, and a Hebrew 
House Community was accordingly sought for and found at 
the commencement of Hebrew settled life. Within this house 
community it was found that the raising of seed rested upon 
a religious basis, and was originated because the family life 
enabled the brother or other goel to fulfil his religious obliga- 
tion without any personal loss. 

Incidentally it appeared that sons did not necessarily inherit 
their father’s property. And this brings us to the fact that 
the Hebrew records betray the existence among them of that 
system of relationship through females only, which is familiar 
to readers of Mr. McLennan and Sir John Lubbock. This 
system is simply that persons having the same mother are 


* Ewald, Lehre der Bibel von Gott, iii. 425 f ; Spencer, Principles of Sociology, 
i. 316 f. 
+ Cf. Maine, Early Hist. of Inst., chap. xi., on Property of Married Women. 
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considered as related, though they have different fathers ; and, 
conversely, persons having different mothers are not considered 
as related, even though they have the same father. It results 
from this that a man’s brother is a nearer relative to him than 
his own child. Of the existence of this system among the 
Hebrews we have traces in the traditions of the patriarchal 
marriages, which were decidedly contrary to later priestly 
legislation. For instance, Moses’ father, Amram, marries his 
father’s sister. Nahor marries his brother's daughter. Abra- 
ham marries Sarah, “the daughter of his father, but not the 
daughter of his mother.” The same idea occurs in the words, 
“thy brother, the son of thy mother,” in Deut. xiii. 6: and 
the interpretation of these clauses, as mutually complementary, 
is confirmed by Gideon’s expression in Judges viii. 19, “ they 
were my brethren, the sons of my mother.” It forms the 
motive of several incidents of early traditions, as in Judges 
xi. 2, where Jephthah is thrust out from his father’s house by 
the sons of Gilead’s other wife, because Jephthah is the “son 
of a strange woman.” So in the legend of Abimelech, we see 
that his affection for “ his mother’s brethren” and the “ family 
of the house of his mother’s father,” with whom he was “ bone 
and flesh,” was far greater than his affection for the brethren 
of his father’s house.* 

The ideas evolved by this system gradually formed them- 
selves into a code of morals, and in this way form the ethical 
motive of some of the Old Testament stories. In the story of 
Tamar and Amnon, the lady uses these remarkable words, 
“Speak, I pray thee, unto the king, for he will not refuse me 
unto thee,” which have sometimes been thought to be simply 
a kind of subterfuge or temporization. Far from it. If the 
genealogy of Tamar and Amnon be consulted, it will be seen 
that, being of different mothers, they come under the category 





* Judges ix. 1,2f. The mother held also a high place in Akkad. Cf. Sayce, 
Assyrian Lectures, 153. M. Lenormant calls this precedence of the mother, une 
donnée individuelle de race, among the Turanians (La Magie chez les Chaldéens, 
312); but it really appears wherever this system of relationship is in vogue, and 
counterbalances to a considerable extent the otherwise low position of women. 
VOL. XV. 2M 
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of persons whose blood-relationship under the archaic system 
is very weak, or rather non-existent. In the popular mind, 
therefore, there was no bar to their union. And Amnon’s 
guilt lies in this—not so much that he transgressed the levi- 
tical law, but that, having conceived a passion which might 
morally be gratified by marriage, he deliberately refused to 
take that course, and thereby held himself up to the reprobation 
not only of priest, but of the people whose traditional morality 
he had openly violated. 

But most gracefully does this primitive morality form the 
motive of the story of the earlier Tamar. She, the reader will 
remember, had lost one husband, and awaited her marriage 
with the second son of Judah. But Judah, the head of the 
family, refused to permit the marriage ; he declined to allow 
Shelah to take upon himself the duties of the goel. By this 
act Judah himself, following the usage as depicted in Ruth, 
became the goel, and to him Tamar looked for the fulfilment 
of the sacred duty. But Judah too seemed unwilling to act. 
What was Tamar to do? Was the family name to be extin- 
guished, were the family sacrifices to cease, and the spirits of 
the dead to be disquieted in their graves because of the neglect 
of the head of the house? Nay, if he would not do his duty, 
the end must be obtained by stratagem, and Judah’s weakness 
must be the means of enforcing right. It was Jacob with 
Laban, Abraham with Pharaoh, over again. A great sin had 
to all appearance been committed. Then came forth the 
bracelets and the earrings, and the purpose of the device became 
manifest. Judah could only say, “She is more righteous than 
I.” And I, and I hope the reader with me, agree with Judah's 
judgment. For taking the story thus as what it purports to 
be, there is no trace of immorality in all Tamar's conduct ; and 
if one remembers that, notwithstanding their close connection 
with the same family, the ancient system we have investigated 
permitted marriage between them, every suspicion of incest 
vanishes, and nothing remains but the religious desire of 
Tamar for the prosperity of her house. 

These stories clearly belong to the pre-Yahvistic period of 
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Hebrew history. Here and there, indeed, we can see the 
influence of the later creed, as in the downfall of Abimelech, 
which now is said to be the judgment of God upon his wick- 
edness in slaying his father's sons, a feat which in early times 
entitled him (be he solar myth or not) to the place he now 
holds in Hebrew legend. But the stories of Judah, Tamar 
and Amnon, still remain in all their primitive beauty, and 
seem to indicate that the family worship and customs of Israel 
early developed a morality which was traditionally handed 
on by numerous popular stories, by a whole folk-lore in fact, 
of which these few remnants alone remain. Such at least is 
the view with which these legends impress me—that they are 
relics of the primitive “thorah” which the later priestly legis- 
lation was obliged to absorb, just as in India Brahmanism had 
to accept similar usages of preceding times. 
JOHN FENTON. 





THE ARCHAIC SOLAR-CULT OF EGYPT.—Panrt I. Ra. 
I. Ra, AS THE SOLAR PHOTOSPHERE. 


THE religious belief of ancient Kam-Aigyptos,* formed in 
the course of time into a system, maintained itself with aston- 
ishing permanence and vitality through the immense history 
of the old, middle and new empires; in which element of 
stability it resembles the Semitic faith of Kaldea ; just as, on 
the other hand, it differs from the career of the primitive Vedic 
system of India as manipulated by the more progressive and 
changing Aryan mind. It must not, however, be supposed 
that the Kamic religion exhibits an iron rigidity and change- 
lessness throughout its long existence ; as a matter of course, 





* In the hieroglyphics, Egypt is called Kam, the “ Black ;” hence al-chemy, the 
“black art,” and chemistry. The Greek Aiguptos is connected by some Egypto- 
logists with Aguipto, ‘‘the mid-point of earth.” Prof. Goldschmidt prefers to 
derive it from the compound Ukh-hap-t, “the land of the good stream-sending 
spirit.” 
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at different periods certain divine personages become more 
prominent, while others retire into the background ; now one 
phase of thought is uppermost in the kingly, priestly or popular 
mind, and now another ; whilst occasionally invaders or here- 
tics assail the faith with temporary success. But notwith- 
standing these necessary fluctuations, Kam, from the dawn of 
history until its acceptance of a qualified Christianity, held 
firmly to one particular and peculiar form of religious thought 
and belief, which, in the main, appears almost equally in the 
archaic chapters of the Funereal Ritual as in the Inscription of 
Daryavush Vishtaspa* at El-Khargeh. An amazing power of 
excogitating minor imaginary personages, of elaborating fan- 
tastic scenes in the unseen world, scenes many of which owed 
their birth to the actualities of the country itself, and of 
working certain simple ideas into multitudinous detail, combine 
both vastly to obscure the Kamic religion and to attach the 
idea of change and diversity to it in an unwarrantable degree ; 
for, in fact, the main elements of faith, the great outlines of 
belief, were drawn once and for ever. With the purely histo- 
rical aspect of the matter, involving those questions of chrono- 
logy whose difficulties are as familiar as their solution is occult, 
I am not here concerned ; but, on the whole, I am inclined to 
believe that the majority of modern Egyptologists unduly 
extend the duration of the empire. For my present purpose, 
however, it is sufficient to know that a succession of kings, 
extending from the dim but yet certain figure of Mena to 
Nekhtenebef, the last native Pharaoh, who fled from the 
Persian conquerors into Noub+ about B.C. 340, reigned in 
the Hapi Valley through many generations. Without further 
historical detail, I will proceed to consider the ancient Sun- 
worship of the country as recorded in the monuments, com- 
mencing with Ra, the Sun-god proper, and first noticing him 
in connection with the sun, regarded merely or mainly as the 
photosphere of mankind. Here, as ever, our guide through 





* Darius Hystaspes, i.e. “the Possessor of Horses ;”’ in later Persian, Gushtasp. 
+ Aithiopia. Also called Kashi, ie. Kush; in Assyrian, Kusu. 
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labyrinth and intricacy is the unity of the human mind; and 
proceeding from the more obvious to the less obvious, and 
standing on the banks of the stream of Hapimou,* we will 
gaze upon the sun of the rainless land with the eyes and intel- 
ligence common to mankind at large; and then observe how 
the local element and colouring rises into being as a distinct 
division of the one universal school of thought. 

I will first quote from a very fine hymn to Amen-Ra, 
translated by Mr. Goodwin, and considered “to belong to the 
19th dynasty, or about the fourteenth century B.C. It pur- 
ports to be only a copy, and the composition itself may be”— 
and doubtless is—* very much earlier.” 


“ Praise to Amen-Ra ; 
The Ancient of heaven, the Oldest of the earth ; 
The Support of all things ; 
The Ove in his works, single among the gods ; 
Enlightener of the earth ; 
Sailing in heaven in tranquillity. 
Most glorious One, 
Crowned in the house of flame ; 
Whose fragrance the gods love ;t 
When he comes from Punt [Southern Arabia], 
Prince of the dew, f traversing foreign lands ; 
Benignly approaching the Holy Land. 
Salutation to thee, 
Awake in strength, Amen : 
Lord of eternity, strong with beautiful horns, 
Lord of beams, Maker of light ; 
Who stretches forth his arms at his pleasure ; 
Hail to thee, Ra, Lord of truth ! 





* The Nile, personified as a divinity. 
¢ Cf. the splendid lines : 
“ King of the East, and girt 
With song and flame and fragrance, slowly lifts 
His golden feet on those empurpled stairs 
That climb into the windy halls of heaven.” 
Tennyson, Lucretius. 
t Cf. the Hellenik myth of Kephalos, the radiant solar-head, the husband and 
slayer of Prokris, the Dew-drop. 
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Khepra* in his boat : 

At whose coming men live ; 

Proceeding from the firmament, 

Causer of pleasure and light ; 

Sovereign of life, health and strength, 

Who art visible in the midst of heaven : 

Amen, Sustainer of all things ; 

Amen, the beautiful Bull ; 

The Ons alone without peer ; 

Rising in the eastern horizon, and setting in the western 
horizon ; 

Dawning on his children daily ; 

Lord of the boat and the barge ; 

The great Hawk, making each body to rejoice ; 

Lord of the Wing. 

The diadem is on his forehead ; 

The hearts of men seek him ; 

He rejoices the earth with his goings forth : 

Hail to thee, Amen-Ra! Lord of the thrones of the world.” 


In these lines—for I have carefully excluded such portions 
of the Hymn as complete the concept of the Sun-god by allud- 
ing to its more important characteristics—the writer's stand- 
point is more cosmopolitan than local. The sun is regarded 
almost entirely in a purely physical aspect, and, with the 
exception of a few local names, the words might nearly equally 
have fallen from the lips of archaic, reverent man in Kaldea, 
India or Mexico. Kam is the Holy Land, just as Pelasheth, 
Delphoi and other localities were similarly regarded. But 
the simple yet exceedingly important fact is, that here we 
have not so much Kamic man considering Ra, as Man con- 
sidering the Sun; and therefore Kamic thought upon the 
matter, although it may indeed be intricate in its full develop- 
meut, yet is not incomprehensible or darkly occult, but may, 
like other human ideas, be fully grasped by a “level consi- 
deration,” without any very terrible effort or intense sagacity. 
Clearly seeing at first the simple outline of the question as 
reflected in the diurnal sky, we are in a position to detect and 





* The Sun-god as producer and sustainer. 
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appreciate the rise of a distinctive Kamic individuality. Let 
us further consider the lines. Practically, as far as this planet 
is concerned, there is but a single sun, who therefore is pre- 
eminently the One. Subsequent thought, more or less arti- 
ficial, may divide him into numerous phases, but this is a 
later development of the myth. He is manifestly the ancient- 
of-heaven, earth-support,enlightener, dew-prince, most-glorious, 
strong, beam-lord and light-causer. Almost instantaneously 
with the realization of these solar incidents, the sun becomes 
personified by an irresistible action of thought; and having 
become a personage, he must, in accordance with a similar 
necessity, be spoken of as acting more or less like a man ; that 
is, the great principle of anthropomorphism instantly asserts 
itself. This step taken, another follows it with almost equal 
facility ; namely, that which gives birth to Zoological Mytho- 
logy ; and beyond this, again, the faculty of comparison asserts 
itself, and objects inanimate but more or less motive are con- 
trasted with the sun, the consequence being an ever-increas- 
ing mass of solar myth. Is there any real obscurity here? I 
think not. The result solely regarded might indeed seem a 
riddle, a sphinx ; but the process of dissection reveals the ap- 
parently tortuous course of thought with crystalline clearness. 
To take the human comparisons in these lines: the Sun is 
crowned with a diadem of rays; he is the sailor of the upper 
sea of heaven; lord of the barge; he is the great traveller who 
visits many lands ; he dispels doubt and darkness, and so be- 
comes lord of truth, though here indeed we also touch the 
higher aspect of the Sun-god. To take the animal comparisons: 
he is the beautiful bull whose horns are the rays, the great 
hawk, the wing-lord. If, therefore, on the monuments, Ra, 
regarded anthropomorphically, is symbolically represented as 
hierakephalic, his head surrounded by the solar disk, Arau-* 
encircled, bearing the cross of life and with red-coloured flesh, 
is there any great mystery in the matter? Or again, either 
need we or can we for a moment suppose that this and a dozen 





* The sacred serpent of good : Gk. Ouraios, Lat. Uraeus. 
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other similar representations were regarded by the wise as 
aught save pictures of divinity adapted to mortal senses and 
capabilities? In the abstract, the sun might equally have 
been regarded, as in fact he was elsewhere, as a horse, a cha- 
rioteer, a running giant, a homeless wanderer. To take two 
Kamic instances where the comparison is less obvious: the 
beetle (Ateuchis sacer), on account of its prolificness and other- 
wise, was an emblem of Ra as the great producer and sustainer 
of life; and as such is found depicted within the solar disk 
and elsewhere in a solar connection. And, again, we read : 


“The Great Cat which is in Tattu, 
Is the Sun himself, called a cat. 
For he has been called cat. 
For it is like what he has done ; 
He has made his transformations into a cat.”* 


This somewhat singular line of thought seems to be correctly 
explained by the writer we know as Horapollon, who probably 
lived early in the fifth century of the Christian era, and who 
states (whether truly or falsely) that the pupil of the cat’s eye 
in harmony with the sun becomes larger as the great luminary 
advances, until at mid-day it is quite round, and that as the 
sun sinks it gradually returns to its previous shape.f Putting 
the prominent part for a whole, the solar eye is thus regarded 
as a cat. 

My next quotation is from The Litany of Ra, the text of 
which is found at the entrance of several of the large tombs 
of the kings, “in the valley called Biban el Moluk” at Tape 
(Thebes). 


“ Homage to thee, Ra! Supreme power, 
The beetle that folds his wings, that rests in the empyrean, 
That is born as his own son ; 
He who discloses the earth and lights the Ament ; 
He who shines when he is in his sphere, 
Who sends darkness into his sphere ; 
He who descends into the spheres of Ament ; 








* Funereal Ritual, cap. xvii. + Horapollon, i. 10. 
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The brilliant One who shines in the waters of the inundation ; 

He who enters and comes forth continually from his highly mys- 
terious cavern ; 

He who raised his head and lifts his forehead ; 

The ram, the greatest of the creatures ; 

The light that is in the infernal regions ; 

Who makes the divine eye move, 

The wonderful one who dwells in his eye ; 

He who makes roads in the empyrean ; 

The horn, the lock of hair that shines ; 

His form is that of the great lion ; 

The great walker who goes over the same course : 

His form is that of the shining face, 

The vessel of heaven ; 

He who is armed with teeth, who consumes his enemies ; 

The flame that lights the wick ; 

The moving luminary who makes darkness come after his light ; 

The double luminary, the double obelisk ; 

The great god who raises his two eyes. 

Bull of the country of the dead, thou art Ra ! 

Ra comes forth from the cow Mehur, he sets in Netur.” 


Here the symbolism becomes a little deeper, and we meet 
with several fresh ideas. Continuing the series of zoological 
comparisons, we find the sun described as the beetle whose 
wings are folded at night, when in one point of view he rests ; 
as the mighty ram whose butting head breaks through the 
darkness, an act in Hellenik myth performed by the axe of 
Hephaistos ;* and as the great lion armed with teeth, the latter 
beast being ever a solar animal. The sun of to-day may be 
regarded as the child of the sun of yesterday ; yet they are 
the same, so that he is “born as his own son.” He is the 
road-maker, the horn, the shining lock of hair, the heavenly 
vessel, and, by a bolder piece of imagery, the flame that lights 
the kosmic wick. But in addition to these points, we are now 
introduced to the course of the sun through the under-world 
during the hours of darkness. At eve he sets in Netur, “the 
water of the west,” to come forth in the morn from Mehur, 





* Vide Pindaros, Olymp. vii. 35, et seq. 
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“the water of the east,” which is personified as a cow. Thus 
we read, 


“ Oh Hawk, coming forth from Nu !”* 
Lord of the great cow ;”+ 


ie. the triumphant Sun-god flies upward through the waters 
of the eastern sea. The unwearied Sun must also in his cease- 
less course light the Ament, that mysterious heavenly region 
which extends far below as well as above the western horizon. 
He descends and shines in the waters of Netur, and enters his 
mysterious cavern below the surface of the extended earth- 
plain, and thus becomes the light of the infernal regions. But 
in so doing he becomes in idea a dual power, the diurnal and 
the nocturnal sun ; a double obelisk, for the obelisk is the type 
of the solar ray ; two eyes, as shewn on the Hellenik Dionysiak 
vases. As he rules above, by analogy he rules below, and 
hence is the Bull of Scheél, the land of the dead. 

In a Hymn to Ra-Har-em-akhu, or Ra when on the horizon, 
we read: 


“ Adoration to Ra at the front of the morning ! 
Thou comest forth, thou ascendest, 
Thou towerest in beauty, thy barge divine careers. 
Arise, O Ra, from within thy chamber. 
Acclamation in the bark of millions of years. 
Ra’s sailors are charmed at heart 
To see Ra hailed as supreme of the order of great gods. 
Diadem producing rays, 
All roads are filled with thy splendours, 
All beings make acclamations to thee in thy changes ! 
Princely hawk of glittering plume, 
Mighty sailor-god, self-existing, 
Thou roarestt in smiting thy foes, 
Making thy great bark sweep on. 





* The primordial water. + Funereal Ritual, cap. Ixxi. 


’ 


t Being the “great lion.” The terrible roaring of flame is a link between the 
Sun and the Lion. So the Akkadian hymn-writer says of Nindara (“ Lord-of-the- 
darkness”’), the Nocturnal Sun, 

“Thou, during thy action, roarest like a bear.’’ 
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Courier of heaven, outstripped by none; 
Bull at night,* chieftain by day ; 
King of heaven, Sovran of earth.” 

The sun is still the sailor-god, like the Hellenik Helios in 
his golden boat-cup, and Apollon Delphinios, the Fish-sun. 
Being the captain of the ship, he must needs have sailors, purely 
imaginary beings, a faithful crew who delight in the greatness 
of their chief; for his majesty, as will be observed, is rapidly 
intensifying, and he will soon be second to none. As before, 
he is the gleaming crown, the hawk, the lion, the bull, and 
also courier, chieftain and king. 

The inscription of Daryavush IL. at the temple of El-Khargeh, 
“the ancient oasis of Ammon, lying to the west of Egypt, 
in the Libyan desert,” a composition which may be placed 
about B.C. 490, is the latest monument I shall quote in this 
connection. Archaic ideas are very fairly preserved in it, but 
at the same time it is pervaded by a philosophical pantheism 
which does not obtain in religions until their early vitality 
has been worn away. 

“ Said by the adorers in praying to their father Amen-Ra. 

Lord of the oasis, great god, self-produced, 

The divine majesty of a hawk on his head, 

The soul gleaming from his two symbolic eyes. 

Thy left eye is in the disk at night ; 

Thou shinest in the morning out of the east of heaven. 
Thou hast made the passage ; 

Thy secret is the depths of thy secret waters and unknown. 
Thou art the sun over the gods, 

Crowned, sweet, and delightful ; 

Thy horns are pointed ; 

Lamps are the light of the two symbolic eyes ; 

Thou risest from the waters as the hidden egg ; 

Thou hast been immerged in the cow Mehur. 

Thou art the lion of the double lions. 
O thou hawk of the nome of Han, 
Sacred is thy temple in the city of Kar,t 





* The nocturnal Dionysiak Sun is always represented as more especially bovine. 
+ Bab-ili (Babylon), i.e. “ Gate-of-god.” 
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Thy first birth is established in the face of the darkness ; 
The luminous body ever golden for an age and ever.” 


Here the aspect of the sun as two-eyed is brought promi- 
nently forward, and another comparison which obtained from 
very early times, that of the golden egg which is concealed for a 
time beneath the eastern waters, is introduced. The myth of 
the sun as a sailor, and his triumphant passage through the 
sea, is ably illustrated by Dr. Goldziher, who alludes to Apollon 
as the patron of navigation, the voyages of Herakles and 
Helios, the golden Phcenician Chrysor, who “ was the first man 
who fared in ships,” “ the Roman Sun-god Janus,” the Kaldean 
Izdubar, and other solar sailors. “The Jewish Midrish com- 
pares the course of the sun to that of a ship coming from 
Britain, which has 365 ropes, the days of the solar year.” * 
“The cow Mehur” has been previously noticed. The “two 
lions, two brothers,” “the two lion-gods,” to whom the Uasa- 
rian or justified man after death is made like, represent the 
diurnal and nocturnal sun, who, again, being in reality but 
one, is “the lion of the double lions.” 

I shall conclude this series of extracts with a notice of the 
solar photosphere as it appears in the Funereal Ritual, or Book 
of the Dead. 1 quote from the Turin Papyrus, which belongs 
to a period not earlier than the 26th Dyuasty, cir. B.C. 660, as 
translated by Dr. Birch. This version of the Ritual consists 
of 166 chapters, which treat of the Manifestation to Light, the 
Kamic Faith, the Reconstruction of the Dead, the Preservation 
of the Body, Protection and Diet in the Under-world, the Mys- 
tical Boat, the Passage to the Sun, the Hall of the Two Truths, 
the Discerning of Spirits, Solar Adorations, the House of 
Uasar called Aahlu or Elysion, and kindred subjects. As to 
the date of the Ritual, the composition of so large a work for 
national use would in all probability range over a vast amount 
of time ; the various chapters belong to different ages ; and it 
is to be particularly observed that from time to time scholia, 
rubrics and remarks, such as “ Let him explain it,” were added 





* Mythology among the Hebrews, 101. 
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to the text and ultimately confounded with it. “In process 
of time,” observes Mr. Cooper, “these glosses and rubrics 
became confused with the Ritual, and by the ignorance of the 
Egyptian scribes, who had lost the knowledge of the sacred 
language they copied.”* Remains also of a previous Ritual 
occur on monuments of the 12th Dynasty. “The earliest 
appearance of Rituals is inthe 11th Dynasty. It is then that 
extracts of these sacred books are found, covering the inner 
sides of the rectangular chests which held the mummies of 
the dead.”+ The 17th, 18th and 64th chapters are found in 
the period of the 11th Dynasty, and the 64th chapter “is as 
usual attributed to the age of’ Menkaura, builder of the third 
pyramid and a monarch of the 4th Dynasty ; but the compo- 
sition generally “ may be almost certainly traced back to the 
reign of Hesepti of the Ist Dynasty.” The reader will natu- 
rally ask for dates, but the chronology is exceedingly doubtful, 
the opinions of authorities very conflicting, and the dates 
given only to be regarded as approximations. Sir G. Wilkin- 
son places the 4th Dynasty of Pyramid Kings in B.C, 2450, 
and the 11th Dynasty in B.C. 2240. Bunsen places the 4th 
Dynasty cir. B.C. 3209, and the 11th as ending cir. B.C. 2782. 
MM. Mariette and Lenormant, accepting Manethon’s lists and 
the principle that all the Dynasties were successive, give 
higher dates, placing the 11th Dynasty at B.C. 3064, whilst 
Lenormant places the Ist Dynasty at B.C. 5004 Dr. Birch 
regards the termination of the Old Empire and the 6th Dynasty 
as cir. B.C. 2000, which would fairly agree with Sir G. Wilkin- 
son as to the era of the Pyramid Kings. The general evidence 
appears to be somewhat in favour of the shorter periods, but 
beyond this not much at present can be said. As regards the 
antiquity of the Ritual, Bunsen remarks that “chapter 17 is 
found inscribed on the coffin of Queen Mentuhept, of the 11th 
Dynasty,” and that its text agrees, with some slight variations, 
with that of the Turin Papyrus centuries later. “This chapter 





* Serpent Myths of Ancient Egypt, 36. 
t Dr. Birch in Bunsen’s Egypt’s Place, v. 127. 
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consists of short and obscure ejaculations, and of glosses and 
commentaries.” “The text, confounded in every verse with 
its glosses, is written so confusedly both on the coffin and in 
the papyrus, that the scholia are jumbled into wrong places.” 
Therefore, even at this remote period, the Hymn was so archaic 
“as to be all but unintelligible to royal scribes.” The con- 
sideration of the whole subject brings Bunsen to the conclu- 
sion, that “the origin of the ancient prayers and hymns of 
the ‘ Book of the Dead’ is anterior to Menes.” He observes 
that any such hymn must have passed through at: least five 
stages, each of which would almost necessarily endure a 
considerable time: (1) Its composition, adoption and recita- 
tion at the solemnity; (2) its reception into the Canon ; 
(3) the composition of commentaries on it; (4) edition of 
Hymn and Scholia; and (5) their blending as one sacred 
text. Satisfied, then, of the “vast antiquity” of the Ritual, 
and still more of the truly archaic character of the ideas which 
it enshrines, we will consider an extract from the famous 64th 
chapter, which is throughout extremely difficult to understand. 
It is also by no means easy to detach in quotations the physical 
from the psychical element in the belief, and it is of course 
with the former only that we are at present concerned. 


“The Paddle of the East, 
Lord of mankind, seen in all his rays, 
The Conductor coming forth from the darkness, 
Oh Hawk of hawks, listening to things whispered !* 
I have made good my path through the doors of the gateway. 
I am a god in Kerneter [ Hades]. 
The scorpions repose, fallen on their backs ; 
The Pheenix is in halves ; 
Har has made his eye illumine the world. 
Let me not be surpassed by the Lion-god. 
I have rejoined the Eye ; 
Rising-from-the-Great-Water is my name.” 


These lines are supposed to be spoken by the soul of the 
deceased Uasarian in the Under-world, while endeavouring to 





* Cf. the Homerik Helios, who “ hears all things.” 
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be made perfect. As the sun is sailor and ship, so is he re- 
garded as an oar or paddle, and is called “the good Paddle of 
the heaven.” The sun, who has risen from the great water of 
the east, or cow Mehur, was the first to make a path through 
the doors of the mysterious western gateway, and to penetrate 
into the unseen region of Kerneter ; and the only other allusion 
in the quotation which requires explanation is the somewhat 
occult reference to the Phoenix and the Scorpions. The mys- 
tical bird called by the Hellenes Phoinix, the Crimson, and of 
which the lapwing or Bennu was the actual counterpart, is 
simply the sun, and when considered as diurnal and nocturnal, 
the two symbolical eyes, “is in halves.” Hesiodos mentions 
the Bennu-Phoinix,* which, according to the Kamic myth as 
we have it in Herodotos, appears “once in 500 years when 
the old Phcenix dies.” This, as has been remarked, is an 
astronomical period ; “but Tacitus says some give it 1461 
years,” another similar period. “The plumage is partly red, 
partly golden,” as connected with the different colours of the 
sun; and the new Pheenix “brings the parent bird to the 
temple of the Sun, and there buries the body. Such is the 
story they tell of the doings of this bird.”+ Several passages 
in the Funereal Ritual illustrate the character of the solar bird. 


“Tam the great Pheenix which is in Annu. 
Let him explain it. 
The Bennu [Pheenix] is Uasar. 
I rise as a good hawk of gold, 
Whose head is in the shape of a Phenix ; 
I lead the Bennu to the east.” 


And the Ixxxiii. chapter of the Ritual treats “ of turning into 
a Bennu,” which is one of the transformations and processes 
by which the justified soul becomes like the Sun-god. The 
Scorpions, who have fallen down when the eye of the diurnal 
sun illumines the world, seem to represent the opposing dark- 
ness personified, as elsewhere, in monstrous form. In the Ritual 
the Scorpion is spoken of as “the daughter”—i.e., I presume, 





+ Herodotos, ii. 73. 
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“successor” —of the sun, as night follows day. And in another 
passage the Uasarian says, “I have come, like the Sun, through 
the Gate of the Sun-goers [i.e. the western horizon], otherwise 
called the Scorpion ;” thus the Scorpion is the western dark- 
ness or Erebos.* 

The Uasarian thus addresses the Sun of the Under-world : 


“ Hail, Sun, Lord of Sunbeams ! 
Perfect is thy light in the horizon, 
Illuminating the world with thy rays. 
All the gods rejoice when they see the King of the Heaven. 
Unknown is thy gold, indescribable is thy colour. 
Thou hast been made the one alone in his being, 
In thy transformation in the ether. 
I do not dance like thy form, O Sun ! 
Not being the great ruler borne along, 
In the river of millions and billions of moments. t 
Hail, thou descending light formed in his disk ! 
Hail, thou greater than the gods, 
Rising in the Heaven, ruling in the Gate ! 
O Sun in his egg, gleaming in orb, 
Who gives blasts of flame from his mouth ! 
He is in the Eye and the Egg. 
The Sun rises from the horizon ; 
His gods are behind him. 
Thou placest thy face to the happy West ; 
Thy figure then is a figure of gold, 
Having the circle of a disk in heaven, 
Having the form of a circle seen daily.” 


The leonine Sun who especially rules in the gate of the 





* The Homerik Erebos, which is in the West (Od. xii. 81), is the region of 
after-sunset-darkness, derived from the Assyrian eribu, to descend, enter or set, as 
the sun. The name appears in Ereb (i.e. Europe), the western region, and Arab, 
i.e. dweller in western Asia. For further illustration of the point, vide The Great 
Dionysiak Myth (by the writer), Vol. I. 374; London, Longmans, 1877. 

+ Formed by “the Serpent of eternal years,” a personification of the circular, 
solar track. The Hellenes personified this as Kampe (caterpillar, i.e. the turning, 
twisting creature), a drakontic monster slain by the solar Dionysos (Apollodoros, 
I. ii. 2; Diodoros Sikelos, iii. 72); that is, the Sun speeds along the Serpent of 
eternal years, destroying the time in his progress. 
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happy West, entrance to the blissful land, breathes flame-blasts 
from his roaring mouth. His “ figure of gold,” which “ follows 
above in yellow,” dances in its career, reminding us of the old 
nursery rhyme so charmingly illustrated by Walter Crane, in 
which the black crow or raven of night entices the frog, the 
fish-sun of morning, out of the water; promising him that he 
shall, like others, the suns of previous days, become “a dancer 
in yellow” on “the high hill.” The frog consents and leaves 
his watery retreat, and, like his predecessors, is ultimately 
swallowed by the bird of darkness. 

Ere leaving this aspect of the subject, which though the 
simpler and far inferior, is nevertheless both highly interesting 
and should be clearly understood by the student before he 
advances, it will be well to illustrate still further the Kamic 
standpoint by noticing one or two of the more remarkable 
specimens of pictorial art. A papyrus in the Paris library 
contains a complete symbolical representation of the Kosmos. 
In the centre reclines a female figure representing the earth, 
whilst above her kneels Kam, represented as a smaller female 
figure holding in each hand, and also suspended from each 
arm, the ankh-cross of life. Above the head of Kam is the 
black disk or nocturnal sun, and without these personages and 
surrounding them except below, is the elongated and star- 
spangled figure of the goddess Nut, the firmament personified, 
her hands reaching down to one side of the earth-figure and 
her feet to the other. Over her arms and up the eastern hill 
of heaven the bark of Ra and his attendant sailor-gods is 
speeding, and down her legs and surrounded by spots to repre- 
sent darkness, the same bark at a further period of its career 
is sinking in the west. 

A remarkable amulet of the Helleniko-Kamic period, given 
by Caylus,* shews the sacred solar beetle, volant, with double 
wings, a pair for the diurnal and a pair for the nocturnal sun. 
Its four horns, two reaching upwards and two downwards, 
shew the golden solar track through the upper and under- 


* Recueil d’Antiquités, vi., Plate viii., Fig. 1. 
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worlds.* Resting upon it and between the two upper horns, 
is the youthful head of Har, the young Sun of the morning, 
with his face towards the West ; and upon his head rests the 
white solar disk of day,—a complete explanation of the whole 
elaborate symbolism, which, however, like everything else, is 
perfectly simple when once understood. 

Another piece of art of the same period,+ shews the closed 
human eye in the centre of a circle, surrounded by various 
animals and representations all turned towards it, and placed 
in the following order :—On the right hand or eastern side a 
cock, a serpent and a goose; on the north, a lizard and a 
thunderbolt ; on the west, a scorpion and a winged phallus ; 
and on the south, a lion and a dog. Here the symbolical 
combination is very varied and extensive, and the design is 
inexplicable when solely regarded either on Kamic or Hellenik 
principles. The single central eye is closed, shewing that the 
sun of the Under-world is chiefly indicated ; and the lion, type 
of the diurnal sun, is placed in the lower part of the design to 
shew that the flaming sun of day has sunk beneath the horizon. 
Conversely, the lizard, emblem of the moisture and dews of 
night and slain by the Hellenik Sun-god Apollon Sauroktonos, 
is placed in the north, that is in the height of the nocturnal 
heaven, drawing a line through the centre of the representation 
from east to west, and regarding the part below the line as 
towards the south and in the Under-world. The thunderbolt, 
which comes from the sky, is also placed high in heaven. To 
the east, his head close on the horizon-line, stands the cock, 
the solar bird of day ; immediately above him and due east is 
the serpent of light, a solar creature in Kamic symbolism, and 
the creeping dawn-gleam in Hellenik. Above the serpent is 
the goose volant, its neck stretched towards the sun and flying 
from east to west. Here, I think, we are on purely Kamic 
ground and have the soul of the Uasarian, which is said to 





* Cf. the Orphik Hymn : 
**On each side are the two golden taurine horns, 
The risings and settings, the tracks of the celestial gods.” 


+ Caylus, Recueil d’Antiquités, vi., Plate xxviii. Fig. 3. 
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“ cackle like a goose,” to fly, and to “alight on the road of the 
west of the horizon,” flying towards the Sun-god Uasar. Near 
the western horizon, ready to seize the sinking sun, is his 
scorpion daughter the Darkness, which follows him, as already 
noticed. The phallus placed below the horizon illustrates the 
secret power of the sun in the renewal of the face of the world, 
and it is winged, to identify it with the solar orb. The expres- 
sion, “the phallus of the sun,” occurs in the Ritual. Numerous 
Kamic solar representations will doubtless be tolerably familiar 
to the reader from the works of modern Egyptologists. 

Such is the treatment of the solar photosphere in Kam, and 
if this were the only aspect in which the sun has been re- 
garded, those who believe that religion was evolved out of 
mythology would be justified in their opinion. But the soul 
exists as well as the body; in addition to light, there is 
justice ; and besides the world, Deity. Let us now pass on 
from the physical to the psychical; from the Sun to the Sun- 
god. 

II. Ra, AS THE SPIRITUAL SUN-GOD. 


Ra, the Sun-god, stands in the very centre of the primitive 
group of Kamic religious mythology. “The adoration of the 
Sun is the basis of Egyptian religion,’* and the modern inves- 
tigator agrees with the ancient who declared that the primitive 
Kamites regarded the Sun as the first of the eternal gods.+ 
The reigning monarch, who “was supposed to be descended 
from the gods themselves, was considered a kind of Sun on 
earth.”t Ra in the Kamic Pantheon is one of “the eight gods 
of the first order”§ and the sire of many divinities ; he is, 
moreover, peculiarly connected with Amen, the head of the 
Pantheon, whose “common title is Amen-Ra.” The obelisk at 
Heliopolis, a work of the twelfth Dynasty, is also sacred to 
Ra, whose cult especially obtained at Han, the Sun-city, 
which Jeremiah accordingly calls Bethshemesh, the house of 
Shamas. The symbolical form of the representation of Ra on 
the monuments has been already noticed, and he also at times 





i Lenevennt, La Megie dus les Chi ddtens, 333. + Diodevea, i ih. 
t Birch, Egypt, Introduction, xviii. § Herodotos, ii. 156. 
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appears as androkephalic. The name Ra signifies “to make ;” 
the Sun-god is thus appropriately denominated the Maker or 
Creator; and numerous allusions occur in the monumental 
texts to the production of various things from his divine eyes. 
I will next refer to passages selected from the Inscriptions 
already quoted, and which shew the Sun-god regarded as a 
sentient personage, deeply concerned with men and the general 
affairs of the world. Keeping the same order as before, 1 com- 
mence with the Hymn to Amen-Ra, in which the Sun-god, after 
being addressed as the Oue, is thus apostrophized : 


“Lord of all existences, Chief of all the gods ; 
Lord of truth, Father of the gods ; 
Maker of men, Creator of beasts ; 
King Ra, true speaker, Chief of the earth ; 
Most glorious One, Lord of terror ; 
Chief creator of the whole earth ; 
Lord of terror most awful, greatest of spirits ; 
Salutation to thee, Maker of the gods ; 
Consuming his enemies with flame ; 
Whose eye subdues the wicked ; 
At whose command the gods were made. 
Listening to the poor who is in distress ; 
Gentle of heart when one cries unto him ; 
Deliverer of the timid man from the violent ; 
Judging the poor, the poor and the oppressed ; 
Lord of wisdom, whose precepts are wise ; 
Lord of mercy most loving ; 
Whose name is hidden from his creatures ; 
In his name, which is Amen. 
Providing food for the rats in their holes ; 
Lying awake while all men lie asleep, 
To seek out good for his creatures. 
Amen, sustainer of all things ; 
Homage to thee in ali their voices ; 
Salutation to thee for thy mercy unto us. 
We worship thy Spirit, who alone hast made us ; 
The One alone without peer ; 
Living in truth for ever. 
Thy servants rejoice, beholding the overthrow of the wicked : 
Fire consumes him ; his soul and body are annihilated.” 
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Here the august figure of the Sun-god, peerless, creator, 
judge, rises before us. The votary implicitly believes in and 
relies on his justice, and worships his spirit,—not the body, 
the solar photosphere. Like the Shepherd of Israel, he neither 
slumbers nor sleeps, but his tireless energy is ever devising 
blessings for his myriad creatures who are constantly sustained 
by his almighty power. Nothing that he has made is deemed 
unworthy of his care; as Yahveh-Elohim feeds the ravens 
that cry, and the young lions that seek their meat from God, 
so the beneficent Divinity provides for the very rats in their 
holes. But the true speaker and Lord of truth, in which he 
lives for ever, has his enemies—the wicked, who are consumed 
with the fire of his indignation, whilst his faithful servants 
rejoice on beholding their doom. As for the enemies of Yahveh, 
into smoke shall they consume away, and the righteous shall 
rejoice when he seeth the vengeance. The heart of the Sun- 
god is gentle; he hears prayer; the poor, the timid and the 
oppressed, cry unto him and are delivered ; even as the Hebrew 
Psalmist tells us that Yahveh hears and helps them. Cry they 
unto the sun? No, indeed ; unto the Sun-god, mighty to save. 
See soul and body, as in the case of the living individual man 
indissolubly united, woven together in the tapestry of this 
grand old Hymn, not growing the greater out of the Jess in an 
imaginary evolution. The sun shines, the Sun-god judges ; 
the sun warms, the Sun-god hears prayer; the sun sets, the 
Sun-god is sleepless. It has been said that the Hebrew Psalms 
are merely hymns to the solar photosphere: the assertion can 
easily be disproved ; but let those who rightly reject it as 
absurd, remember that it is almost equally ridiculous to treat 
the archaic psalms and hymns of Kam or of India as being 
no more than crass adorations of the visible. Again, it is no 
degradation to our own Sacred Books to compare them with 
those of other peoples; they lose nothing by the contrast, 
whilst several other Bibles and Prayer-books are justly raised 
in our estimation, and crude notions which regard the most 
famous and ancient nations as being all ignorant Pagans aud 
gross idolaters are properly modified by fact. Yet noble as is 
this Hymn to Amen-Ra, it affords in its entirety the clearest 
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evidence of degeneration in belief; the invisible God is becom- 
ing by degrees obscured behind or pantheistically united with 
His creatures. 

I next make a selection from The Litany of Ra in illustra- 
tion of the spiritual character of the Sun-god : 
“ Homage to thee, Ra! supreme power, 

The soul that speaks, that rests upon her high place, 

That creates the hidden intellects which are developed in her ; 

He who makes the spheres and who creates bodies ; 

Thou hast sent forth those who are and those who are not, 

The dead, the gods, the intellects. 

Ra! the mysterious, the hidden One ; 

He gives the step to those surrounding him ; 

The eternal essence who penetrates the empyrean ; 

His form is that of the eternal essence ; 

The high spirit who hunts his enemies ; 

The great oldest One who dwells in the empyrean ; 

His form is that of the master of the light. 

Ra, who hast created the earth, 

Who art in thy disk... . the king of souls ; 

He places the gods of the stars upon their legs.” 

Here, again, is the Sun-god supreme in the spiritual, as erst 
in the physical world ; creator not merely of the world and all 
therein, but also of the gods or superhuman intelligences, of 
all intellect, and king of souls. His form—which expression 
from the context we must necessarily understand as denoting 
ontological quality, not physical shape—is that of the eternal 
essence, co-extensive with the empyrean, i.e. the star-lighted 
splendour of space, which through unlimited period he, the 
high and holy Spirit, the first and eldest, inhabits. He is not 
physical light, but its master, fount and origin. He, and he 
alone, orders the grand progression of the Kosmos ; and in its 
ceaseless march gives the time and step alike to the star-gods 
and to the lowest existences. Can Christian theologian say 
more for God the Father? The later and more pantheistic 
Hymn of El-Khargeh, as may be imagined, contains but little 
that illustrates the spiritual character of the Sun-god, yet, 
faithful to ancient belief, it asserts that “the earth came from 
his devices,” and that “the goddess Truth is united to his 
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throne.” The circumstance that the sun-light reveals physical 
facts is, it will be observed, parallel to, but perfectly distinct 
from, the belief that the Sun-god reveals truth. 

Lastly, the spiritual and intellectual, as distinguished from 
the physical, character of the Sun-god is constantly apparent 
throughout the archaic Funereal Ritual ; but as here, in order 
to preserve lucidity in a subject intrinsically intricate, I am 
considering the Sun-god per se, and as unconnected with the 
Uasarian dogma and the individual human soul, I shall on 
a future occasion quote some of these latter passages. Two 
detached legends relating to Ra deserve mention. The first, 
which belongs to the archaic period, shews him as the creator 
of mankind enraged on account of their wickedness ; he holds 
a council of the gods to deliberate on their destiny, and deter- 
mines to destroy them. Their blood floods the country, flowing 
as far as Han, and Ra, repenting, causes the flood to dry up, 
and swears with uplifted hand* not to destroy mankind again.+ 
It is a Kamic version of the Deluge—the creator, the wicked- 
ness of the human race, his anger and determination to destroy 
them, a flood, and a promise to spare in the future. The other 
legend shews Ra as the judge, the customary function of the 
Sun-god,t in a scene called “the Egyptian representation of 
the Last Judgment,” where “the four divisions of mankind” 
appear before him at the entrance to Kerneter, and the justified 
spirits receive their rewards§ The Sun-god, whose bright 
and healing beams bless and cheer his faithful followers, is to 
the wicked a consuming fire, an “austere” or burning-one ; 
and they are stubble to the flame and ashes under the soles of 


his feet. 
RoBerT Brown, JUN. 





* Cf. Deuteronomy, xxxii. 40: “I lift up my hand to heaven.” 

+ The legend has beeu translated by M. Edouard Naville, La Destruction des 
Hommes par les Dieux. 

t So the Akkadian Sun-god Utu is the “King of Justice,” and the Kaldeo- 
Assyrian Sun-god Samas (Heb, Shemesh) is Dian-nisi (Hellenik Dionysos), “ Judze 
of men.” ; 

§ Vide M. Lefébure, Les Quatre Races au Jugement Dernier. 
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II1—THE PHILOSOPHY OF KANT. 


A Critical Account of the Philosophy of Kant. With an His- 
torical Introduction. By Edward Caird, M.A., Professor of 
Moral Philosophy in the University of Glasgow, &. Glas- 
gow: Maclehose. 1877. 


Ir is probably the reflection of a real tendency of the present 
age that so much of popular literature devotes itself to the 
expression of thought rather than of feeling. Life is too short 
to think much, and at the same time to feel deeply. In these 
days of Positivism, science has ousted sentiment ; consequently 
the public prefers to have its intellectual palate tickled with the 
results of science or the discussions of philosophy, rather than to 
have its emotions stimulated by poetry and fiction. Nor does 
the food supplied tend to lessen the craving to which it minis- 
ters. Never before has there been so much literary ability 
enlisted into the service of science and philosophy. Whether 
it is to illuminate the obscurity of the past, to reveal the 
marvels of the present, or to conjecture the mysteries of the 
future, we have a Max Miiller, a Tyndal or a Farrar, able to 
fascinate the reader by the grace of his style and the lucidity 
of his exposition. When Milton wrote, 

“ How charming is divine philosophy ! 
Not harsh and crabbed, as dull fools suppose,”— 
we imagine there were few of his cotemporaries who echoed 
the sentiment. In his day, one had to approach the shrine of 
knowledge through the obscure portal of a dead language. To 
the great majority, therefore, the truths of science were as 
much a matter of faith as those of religion. Only in the last 
century it began to be considered not derogatory to the dignity 
of learning to write books on philosophical subjects in plain 
English. With Hume, the academic tone of thought and ex- 
pression was abandoned for the popular style perfected by 
Stewart and Paley. The great Reviews to which Brown, 
Brougham and Hamilton contributed, gave a somewhat wider 
diffusion to scientific discussions ; still it is only within the 
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last quarter of a century that the latest phases of thought on 
the gravest and most abstruse topics are as much at home on 
the drawing-room as on the library table. 

To the student of human development, this complete oblite- 
ration of the distinction between the exoteric and esoteric is of 
the highest significance, marking as it does a two-sided advance, 
viz. the emancipation from prejudice on the part of the public, 
and the relinquishment on the part of professors of that mono- 
poly of learning which the consciousness that knowledge is 
power has always tended to foster. No speculative flight, 
however bold, is likely nowadays to startle the susceptibilities 
of a sensitive public; in fact, the more daring the paradox, the 
more popular is it likely to become. And as to any attempt 
on the part of an explorer to restrict his discoveries to the ini- 
tiated few, he is only too eager to share his treasure with the 
public in the pages of a monthly magazine. This populariza- 
tion of philosophical inquiry, although it is of course a most 
healthful symptom, yet, like all good things, is not entirely 
without its disadvantages. When so much that has been 
hitherto hidden from the vulgar gaze is now revealed to every 
one who can read his native language, the opinion naturally 
prevails that there ought not to be any field of knowledge 
inaccessible to the public. The system of Newton, it is felt, 
can be compressed, if not into a nut-shell, at least into an 
apple ; and the suspicion arises that if a branch of learning 
cannot be brought down to the level of the popular apprehen- 
sion, the fault must lie in the subject itself. Sheridan, when 
told of the appearance of a new musical composition, used to 
inquire, “Will it grind?” Similarly a new doctrine of the 
present day is in danger of being rejected if it is incapable of 
being made readable. 

Professor Caird has endeavoured to rescue the system of 
Kant from such a fate among English readers, by a wonderfully 
luminous exposition of the principal work of the Keenigsburg 
philosopher, which will doubtless attract a very numerous class 
of the community into the. magic circle of metaphysics. We 
have often been asked, in a tone of scoffing incredulity, “ What 
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did Kant ever write that was worth reading?” Professor 
Caird’s work is the first in the English language which in our 
opinion has provided an adequate answer to this inquiry. His 
book is at once intelligible and accurate. It affords an authen- 
tic account of the philosophy of Kant, and it at the same time 
translates and transfuses the rugged dialectic of the German 
sage into the easier rhythm of English thought. 

M. Cousin’s Lectures on the system of Kant attempted to 
render his doctrines attractive to the ordinary intellect. And 
if point and brilliancy could have achieved this result, they 
certainly would have been successful ; but, although they were 
admirably adapted to fascinate a French audience, they cannot 
be recommended to any one who is really desirous of getting 
a just idea of the scope and meaning of Kant’s philosophical 
doctrines. The same remark may apply to the charming 
account of Kant and his writings in Mr. Lewes’ History of 
Philosophy. Mr. Monck’s little work on Kant is a useful 
handbook to lecturers and advanced students, but it is scarcely 
more than an epitome of the “ Critique of Pure Reason,” useful 
in refreshing the memory, but not of much assistance to a 
beginner. 

The great difficulty which every exponent of Kant seems to 
have to contend with, and which perhaps is the stumbling- 
block of all commentators, is the tendency unduly to refract 
the opinions of his authors through the medium of his own 
predilections. Professor Caird has evidently something stronger 
than a Platonic affection for the hazardous dialectic of Hegel, 
with which he is liable unconsciously to colour the specula- 
tions of Kant. However, he manages generally to present his 
own views in the form of adverse criticism of Kant’s teaching ; 
so that if we remember that his criticism is from a purely 
Hegelian standpoint, we are not likely to be led into a false 
estimate of Kant’s own position. The followers of Hegel, indeed, 
maintain that they are only pursuing the track which Kant 
himself indicated, but which he had not the courage to traverse ; 
and Professor Caird is always at great pains to detect the car- 
dinal notion of Hegelian unity lurking in the professed dualism 
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of Kant. Whether Kant himself would have considered the 
logic of Hegel as an advance on his own doctrines, or not 
rather a retrogression to the analytical method of Wolff, is a 
question which Professor Caird would be doubtless most ready 
and able to answer. It is not a little remarkable that in the 
work of Professor Caird, as well as in Professor Green’s edition 
of Hume, we should meet with the unusual phenomenon of a 
commentator deploring and refuting the errors of his author. 
Perhaps some advantages are secured to a biography not 
written by one of the hero’s undiscriminating admirers. At 
any rate, the tone of Professor Caird’s work might certainly 
convey the impression to those who had not previously formed 
their own notion of the value of Kant’s system, that for the 
present generation most of his teaching is obsolete, and that 
he bears almost the same relation to cotemporary philosophy 
that Bacon does to cotemporary science. We confess ourselves 
not to share this opinion. Among many of the German writers 
we hear the cry raised of, “ Back to Kant,” as the only chance 
of making a fresh start, and escaping the extremes of modern 
materialism and idealism. The mind of Kant has reached 
many editions, a sufficient proof of its original vigour. The 
most opposite poles of modern thought have had their direction 
determined by the teaching of Kant. It might not be sus- 
pected that the scientific positivism of Comte, which repudiates 
all speculative method as transcending the limits of possible 
knowledge, finds its justification, if not its demonstration, in 
the third Part of the “Critique of Pure Reason.” Kant, in 
fact, undertook his work through the stimulus of a two-fold 
inspiration, and carried it out with a two-fold object in view. 
It is not surprising, therefore, that his speculations should have 
had a two-fold influence. His design was, on the one hand, 
to refute the plausible scepticism of Hume; on the other, to 
shake the scholastic dogmatism of the Wolffian school. To 
effect the former purpose, it was necessary for him to construct 
a new theory of human knowledge which might vindicate the 
claims of reason to be the criterion of truth, at least within 
the sphere of experience. Contrariwise, in his attacks on the 
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stronghold of German dogmatism, he found himself com- 
pelled to forge a set of sceptical weapons to aid him in his 
work of destruction. Kant’s work is thus partly an analysis 
of the nature of knowledge, and partly a demonstration of the 
causes and necessity of human ignorance. There is, however, 
an organic unity connecting the two aspects of his system. 
The positive and negative, the constructive and destructive 
portions of his doctrines, are deduced the one from the other. 
The same faculties which guarantee the validity of science 
within certain limits, entail the penalty of assured nescience 
when the human mind attempts to transcend these limits. 
Thus agnosticism is made the necessary complement of know- 
ledge ; and those who admit on Kant’s principles the possibi- 
lity of knowledge, are constrained to allow the necessity of 
ignorance. We find, then, that Kant opposed the scepticism 
of Hume by a dogmatism of his own, and undermined the 
dogmatism of Wolff by a form of scepticism equally original. 
It is no wonder therefore, we repeat, that Kant’s influence 
should manifest itself in very antagonistic schools of thought, 
according as the mind of his readers may be more apt to 
assimilate one or other aspect of his system. 

Professor Caird devotes some introductory chapters of his 
work to an historical account of the development of philoso- 
phical thought which resulted in the speculations of Kant. In 
truth, however, there is no occasion to trace back his antece- 
dents further than our own countryman, John Locke. Locke's 
Essay on the Human Understanding was followed in England 
by the writings of Berkeley and Hume, who each developed 
the sensational theory of knowledge to its most extreme con- 
sequences, Berkeley as the champion of the orthodox theology, 
Hume as the avowed opponent of all faith, In Germany, 
Locke’s work provoked a retort from Leibnitz which made 
prominent the intellectualism of his successors as opposed to 
the sensationalism of this country. This intellectualism cul- 
minated in the empty analytic of Wolff, and thus we see that 
the double impulse which Kant received from England and 
Germany is ultimately referable to the stimulating Essay of 
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Locke. The aim of that work, as everybody knows, was to 
prove that all human knowledge was derived from experience, 
that the mind was the blank sheet of paper on which the diary 
of each man’s life recorded itself from infancy to the grave 
through the agency of sensations. This theory of knowledge 
had been completely formulated two thousand years previously 
by the Greek Stoics, Zeno and Chrysippus. They had consis- 
tently combined this account of the nature of knowledge with 
a materialist system of Cosmology, which regarded the universe 
as a self-subsisting whole, and the phenomena of mind as 
merely a particular aspect of the play of physical forces. 
Locke reproduced the Stoical theory of knowing, but he did 
not base it consciously or avowedly on the materialist doctrine 
of being. Berkeley even made use of the sensational origin of 
knowledge in refutation of the doctrine of the independent 
existence of matter. The esse of things was (Berkeley main- 
tained) their percipi, if sensations were the only evidence they 
afforded of their existence. Perceptions were facts ; the exist- 
ence of things which caused them is only an inference from 
these facts, an inference which rests on the unsupported 
testimony of sense. It is nothing but an inference from simi- 
larity of perception that I believe the table which is in the 
room to-day is the same table that was in the room yesterday. 
And it is manifest that there are no means of verifying such 
a belief. It is and must remain a belief. The whole course of 
life, therefore, is determined by our beliefs and not by our 
knowledge. It is easy to see what use the theologian would 
make of such an argument. But scepticism is a very danger- 
ous weapon to employ ; it is never certain in which direction 
it will explode. Berkeley reduced knowledge to belief; Hume 
proceeded a step further, and shewed that belief was only 
an illusion founded on habit, and had no objective validity. 
We only believe what we have experienced, and because we 
have experienced it. The future is to us but the reflection of 
the past, and the past is only a flux of sensations grouped 
with more or less regularity. For sensations to be a ground 
of belief in anything beyond themselves, there must really be 
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two notions assumed as premises, called the principle of iden- 
tity and the principle of causation. These two principles are 
the foundation of our objective consciousness ; that is, of that 
part of our consciousness which we feel is but the mirrored 
realization by ourselves of something not ourselves. These 
principles induce us to believe that similar sensations are due to 
an identically same object, and that there is a mutual inter- 
change of action and reaction proceeding among objects inde- 
pendently of us, and of which we are only spectators. It was 
these ideas which underlie our convictions of objective perma- 
nence and objective change, that Hume selected as his special 
object of attack. Both he endeavoured to explain by habitual 
association. They had nothing objective in them. Causation is 
mere antecedence, identity is mere resemblance ; they are only 
subjective relations, they do not indicate the existence of even 
the subject who is conscious of these relations. 

The object of Hume was to annihilate belief, as that of 
Berkeley had been to annihilate knowledge. It is probable 
that neither the one nor the other was in earnest; but the 
effect of Hume’s scepticism upon Kant was, as he tells us, to 
rouse him from his dogmatic slumber, and to induce him to 
enter upon a fresh examination into the nature and grounds of 
belief and knowledge. We may consider the problem which 
Hume suggested, and which Kant set himself to solve, to have 
been the nature and validity of our objective consciousness. 
Kant was a man of science, and as such he was constrained to 
believe that the averments of consciousness with regard to the 
object-world were not illusory. Science had detected the laws 
of nature. These laws were not subjective merely, because 
it was possible by experiment to verify them and to anticipate 
them. 


“When,” says Kant, “Galileo let balls of a particular weight, 
which he had selected, roll down an inclined plane; or Torricelli 
made the air carry a weight which he had previously determined to 
be equal to a certain volume of water; or when, in later times, 
Stahl changed metals into lime, and lime again into metals, by 
withdrawing and restoring certain elements of their composition,— 
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new light was thrown upon scientific inquiry. For henceforth men 
of science comprehended that Reason has insight only into that 
which she herself produces on her own plan, and that she must, 
according to fixed laws, anticipate nature with principles of judg- 
ment, and compel it to answer her questions, and not let herself be 
drawn by it, as it were, in leading-strings ; for observations made 
on no previously fixed plan will never meet together in the dis- 
covery of a necessary law, which is the only thing that gives satis- 
faction to reason.” 


This passage gives us the clearest idea of the phenomenon 
which Kant intended to investigate. It also contrasts the 
points of view from which Hume and Kant respectively 
approached the problem of knowledge. Hume, as a historian, 
regarded knowledge chiefly as knowledge of the past. Kant, 
on the other hand, as a man of science, regarded knowledge 
as mainly dealing with the future. This aspect of knowledge, 
as anticipatory knowledge, cannot be too strongly emphasized 
as forming the starting-point of Kant’s inquiry. Kant under- 
took an analysis of the nature of knowledge ; but it must be 
borne in mind that he did not mean the knowledge possessed 
by an infant, an animal, or an idiot. It was the highest 
possible knowledge of the man of science. This is not always 
remembered when Kant is accused of neglecting the facts of 
psychology. Psychology is concerned with the subjective con- 
sciousness of the individual in its origin and development ; 
but such subjective consciousness does not constitute know- 
ledge. In Kant’s meaning of the word, knowledge must imply 
objectivity ; and it is the nature of this objectivity which he 
undertakes to examine, at least in the positive portion of his 
work. The method indeed by which Kant proceeds to inves- 
tigate the nature of our objective consciousness, and the title 
of his chief work on the subject, The Critique of Pure Reason, 
might lead one to suppose that his principal aim was the 
analysis of the knowing process, rather than the nature of the 
thing known. Kant himself tells us, however, that he proposes 
to obtain his information respecting the object of knowledge 
by a consideration of the nature of the knowing subject. Pre- 
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vious inquirers had, he says, attempted to penetrate directly 
into the nature of objective consciousness, and had conspicu- 
ously failed in their undertaking. Like Copernicus, Kant 
determined to change his standpoint, and to endeavour to get 
at the object by first considering the nature of the subject. 
All knowledge consists of a subjective and objective element. 
Previous writers had more or less consciously made the sub- 
jective to depend on the objective. Kant proposed to invert 
the process, and make the objective depend upon the subjective. 
The fact of knowledge is the basis of Kant’s inquiry. What 
then, besides, does this fact imply? Or, in other words, what 
are the conditions of knowledge? What is that without 
which knowledge would be impossible? How can a sensitive 
being know? Professor Caird gives the following outline of 
Kant’s answer to this question : 


“How can we know objects? Ere we can perceive any indi- 
vidual object as such, we must have a manifold before us, and we 
must combine this manifold into a unity. But to distinguish the 
elements of the manifold means, in the case of a successive con- 
sciousness like ours, to distinguish the times in which the manifold 
is given (for ‘as contained in a single moment that which is pre- 
sented to the mind can be only a simple unit’) ; and to combine 
the elements thus distinguished, means to reproduce the past sen- 
sations, and associate them with that which is present. To account 
for knowledge, therefore, we must admit also the agency of a repro- 
ductive and associative faculty of imagination ; otherwise the data 
of sense will perish as they arise, and no unity of an object will 
ever be presented to our minds. But even this is not enough. 
Association cannot generate the objective consciousness: for the 
subjective combination of ideas in the individual consciousness 
already implies their objective determination. In order to produce 
the effect required, the elements associated must be definite, and 
‘definite’ means ‘defined in relation to each other.’ When we 
speak of associating sensations, we mean by a sensation a certain 
state of the subject that has a general character, by which it is 
distinguished from other sensations, and can be recognized as the 
same on its recurrence. In other words, the associated sensation 
must be represented, not as it is to mere sense, but as it is when 
determined by the consciousness of an intelligent being; ie. it 
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must be represented as an object which has a definite relation to 
other objects. And this is simply to say that the elements asso- 
ciated have an objective affinity, which is prior to their subjective 
association. If we could suppose the elements of knowledge to be 
given, without any definite relation to each other, we might suppose 
that, by a law of association, they were afterwards combined with 
each other (though their combination in that case would be quite 
accidental). But the elements of knowledge cannot be given in the 
character which they have to a thinking subject, except in so far as 
they are already related. In the consciousness of such a subject, 
therefore, the reproductive synthesis of imagination is chained down 
to certain definite conditions by the understanding; or, in other 
words, we can combine the manifold of sense in an object of thought, 
only in so far as we bring that manifold under some general principle 
of relation. Such a general principle of relation is supplied by a 
conception. When we bring the data of sense under a concep- 
tion, we take them out of their mere singularity as feelings of 
the sensitive subject, and represent them as parts of an image or 
picture, which is put together according to a general rule, indepen- 
dent of the momentary sensitive state of that subject. And it is 
just this that we mean by reference to an object ; for an object is 
that which is independent of the perception through which it is 
given. Thus we think of a triangle as an object only when we are 
conscious of combining three straight lines according to a rule, in 
conformity with which such a perception might always be set 
before our minds. All knowledge, then, requires a conception, how- 
ever imperfect and obscure it may be, and this conception is always 
a general idea, which serves as a rule to the particular.”* 

We have in this account of the process of knowledge a direct 
refutation of the associationalist doctrine of which Professor 
Bain is the modern champion, and of which Hume was the 
original expounder. This doctrine derives the whole of know- 
ledge from sensational experience. The opposing school, who 
take their stand on Kant’s analysis which we have quoted, 
assume as conditions of knowledge some ultimate conceptions 
on the part of the subject knowing. The object of the second 
part of Kant’s work, called the Analytic, is to map out and 
define these ultimate conceptions, to which he gives the name 





* Caird’s Philosophy of Kant, p. 339. 
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of Categories. The term Category was so familiar to the 
reader of Aristotle, that Kant was hardly justified in not in- 
venting a new name for something so very different to that 
which the word Category had been hitherto employed to desig- 
nate. With Aristotle, the Categories meant the highest classes 
of nameable things into which the objects of thought could be 
pigeon-holed. They were the highest generalizations of expe- 
rience. The Categories of Kant, however, are not, like these, 
the end of experience, but the beginning. They are the highest 
and ultimate conceptions, but they are so as conditions of all 
experience, the forms according to which all experience is 
moulded, and without which experience could not be. Do 
these forms, then, exist in the mind previous to experience? 
If we assert this, should we not be returning to the exploded 
system of innate ideas? Kant avoids this position. The Cate- 
gories are forms of experience, but they have no existence apart 
from experience ; they are only manifested in the act of expe- 
rience. This part of Kant’s work is the most important, but 
it is in many respects the most difficult. Not only are these 
Categories, or ultimate conceptions, found necessary to the 
construction of objects by the mind, but there is also an array 
of subordinate conceptions called Schemata, which are inter- 
mediary between the form and material of knowledge. The 
nature of the Categories and of the Schemata, and the relation 
of one to the other, may perhaps be most clearly and briefly 
illustrated by a few remarks on the Category, or ultimate con- 
ception of Causality, and its corresponding Schema, viz., that 
of invariable sequence. Hume, and all succeeding writers of 
his school, including Mill, have sought to derive this idea or 
notion of Causality from experience. All that we know of the 
influence which one thing in nature exerts in producing or 
changing another, takes the form of the succession of one event 
on another; and they urge that the conception of Cause is 
only the general notion of a constant conjunction of pheno- 
mena. Uncontradicted experience, Mill repeats, is the ground 
of our belief in what is termed the uniformity of Nature, i.e. 
the aptitude of a given cause to be followed by a given effect. 
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Succession, or the realization of sequence, is, the same writer 
admits,* an ultimate unanalysable mental phenomenon, or, as 
Kant would call it, a Category. But from this consciousness 
of succession, the notion of causation may be derived. The 
exact counter theory of Kant is, that the ultimate notion or 
conception is causation, and the derived or secondary idea is 
succession. Professor Caird thus summarizes Kant’s argu- 
ment : 


“Kant argues that the judgment of sequence cannot be made 
except on the presupposition of the judgment of causality. For 
time is a mere form of the relation of things, and cannot be perceived 
by itself. Only when we have connected events with each other 
can we think of them as in time. And this connection must be 
such that the different elements of the manifold of the events are 
determined in relation to each other. But it is obvious that the 
moments of time are so determined in relation of each other, that 
we can only put them into one order, i.e. that we can proceed from 
the previous to the subsequent moment, but not vice versa. Now 
if objects or events cannot be dated in relation to time, but only in 
relation to each other, it follows that they cannot be represented as 
in time at all, unless their manifold is combined in a synthesis which 
has an irreversible order; or, in other words, unless they are so 
related according to a universal rule, that when one thing is posited, 
something else must necessarily be posited in consequence. In every 
representation of events as in time, this presupposition is implied ; 
and the denial of causality necessarily involves the denial of all suc- 
cession in time.” t 


Professor Caird does not consider this argument to be 
entirely satisfactory, but we have not space here to append 
his criticism, acute as it is. 

From the passage quoted we see that, by a Schema, Kant 
means the mode in which a Category which is purely abstract 
is realized, imaged, or envisaged, by the mind. Time is the 
element which must be added to the pure conception to make 
this process possible, and time is the element which experience 
contributes. Time is the form under which all experience is 





* Mill’s Logic, Book i. ch. iii. § 11. 
+ P. 454. 
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received by the conscious subject. And from this one exam- 
ple we obtain a glimpse of Kant’s doctrine of the relation 
between the subjective and objective consciousness. By the 
objective consciousness, we assert, Kant understood, not, as is 
sometimes supposed, the mere feeling of externality given in 
the consciousness of the present, and which could now be 
accounted for by the so-called muscular sense,—but, by the 
objective consciousness, Kant meant that knowledge of the 
laws of nature which is continually verified by the operations 
of Nature herself. How, then, is this objective or scientific 
consciousness, as we may term it, generated? How is this 
belief in the laws of nature justified? Or, as Kant puts it, 
how are synthetic propositions a priori possible? The answer 
is, that the Jaws of nature are the forms of experience, the 
mould into which all experience runs. Whenever, therefore, 
and wherever experience is possible, it will be encountered 
under the same form regarded subjectively, or obeying the 
same laws regarded objectively. Nature might and would 
work under other laws to beings who were capable of other 
forms of experience. The laws of nature are in fact only 
relative to beings constituted like ourselves. This cuts the 
ground from under the materialist who seeks to give an abso- 
lute existence to the laws of nature. Apart from mind, we 
cannot say positively that nature would have any laws at all. 
If we do assert as much, we transcend the limits of experience. 
There is no experience without a mind that experiences. Here 
we come in contact with the sceptical aspect of Kant’s system, 
which, while allowing the greatest validity to human know- 
ledge within the sphere of experience, emphatically denies the 
possibility of all knowledge beyond experience. The object of 
this part of Kant’s doctrine, we have stated above, was to 
refute the scholastic logic of the Wolffian school, which spun 
out of its own reasonings the endless cobwebs of an empty 
metaphysic. 

The object of the third Part of Kant’s work, entitled the 
Dialectic, is to prove the impossibility or invalidity of the 
three so-called metaphysical sciences, viz. Rational Psycho- 
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logy, Rational Cosmology, and Rational Theology. The central 
ideas of these three sciences are the soul, the universe, and 
God. Each of these ideas, which are termed the ideas of pure 
reason, Kant seeks to shew has only a subjective or purely 
formal import. We have seen that the ideas, conceptions or 
Categories of the understanding have a two-fold significance, 
subjective and objective. As subjective, they imply the forms 
of experience ; as objective, they are the laws of nature. But 
the ideas of reason have not this double aspect ; they neither 
indicate the forms of experience nor the laws of nature. They 
are forms, indeed, but they are the forms in which the activity 
of reason is realized. It is a law of the human intellect that 
nothing can be apprehended by the mind as existing inde- 
pendently of everything else, or, as it is said in technical lan- 
guage, every existence seems necessarily conditioned by the 
existence of something else. Thus the mind of man has a 
continual tendency to seek for condition on condition till it 
has regressed to some ultimate form of existence or principle 
at which it can rest. This ultimate or unconditioned existence 
may be reduced to the three forms or ideas of reason specified 
by Kant, viz., the soul, the universe, and God. But the reason- 
ing which is based on these ideas by the metaphysical sciences 
Kant shews is failacious, because these ideas, although they 
simulate an objective validity, really have no such reference. 
They do not imply the existence of any object corresponding 
to themselves, and when we assume the existence of such an 
object we are misled by some sophism of reason. , The soul, 
for example, is merely the assumed, fictitious, unconditioned 
principle of consciousness. The universe is the unconditioned 
and perfect sum or totality of all actual and possible experi- 
ence. God is the unconditioned and absolute concurrence of 
all attributes. But by assuming the existence of each of these 
principles, Kant manages to land the reasoner in some logical 
quagmire, into which he sinks the deeper the more he tries to 
extricate himself. The well-known Antinomies, or dilemmas 
of rational Cosmology, are the best illustrations of Kant’s scep- 
tical method. . 
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Has the world had a beginning in time? Has it a limit in 
space? Both these questions can be answered with equal 
plausibility affirmatively or negatively; and in whichever way 
we reply, we can demonstrate the answer to involve an absurd- 
ity. Hamilton and Mansel have made capital of this side 
of Kant’s teaching, with the object of resting the religious 
instincts of our nature on a basis of faith instead of reason. 
Professor Caird, as the prophet of Hegel, deplores the short- 
sightedness of Kant, who failed to perceive that the same sub- 
ject could, nay must, have a pair of contradictory predicates 
—a want of perspicacity which Professor Caird attributes to 
the circumstance that Kant was still overshadowed by the 
prejudices of his age. We cannot enter here into a controversy 
of so much subtlety. We shall conclude this paper by recom- 
mending those who are possessed by a desire to penetrate 
the mysteries of Metaphysics to commence their studies with 
Whately’s “ Logic,” or Thompson’s “ Laws of Thought ;” then to 
read the first volume of Sir William Hamilton’s “ Lectures on 
Metaphysics ;” next to attack Kant’s own work, the “ Critique 
of Pure Reason,”* and to follow it up immediately, or if pos- 
sible keep going at the same time, with Professor Caird’s most 
useful and easy exposition of the Philosophy of Kant. 


THoMAsS WoopHOUSE LEVIN. 





IV.—THE RELIGION OF THE SIKHS. 


The Adi Granth, or the Holy Scriptures of the Sikhs. Trans- 
lated from the original Gurmukhi by Dr. Ernest Trumpp. 
London. 1877. 

History of the Sikhs. By W.L. M’Gregor, M.D. London. 1846. 

History of the Sikhs. By Joseph Davey Cunningham. Lon- 
don. 1853. 


THE immovability of the East has long been a proverb ; and 
we are still accustomed to hear of the unchangeable habits and 


* Meiklejobn’s Translation, or Rosencranz’ original. 
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beliefs of the dwellers in India and China. But the proverb, 
like most proverbs, is an unwarranted generalization from 
appearances imperfectly understood ; and the more we know 
of the history of India and China, the more we realize how 
frequent and how powerful have been the modifications of 
their customs and their creeds. No doubt there is a stable 
element, an essential likeness, in all the varying forms of 
Indian thought ; just as there is a stable element, an essential 
likeness, in all the widely differing theories of Christian 
teachers, This is but saying that no one can escape from the 
influence of the tone of the beliefs by which he is surrounded, 
that each step in advance is made from a standpoint already 
attained. The points of resemblance in Asiatic thought attract 
the immediate notice of the outsider—they are those points 
which differ most from his own belief; but to one within the 
circle they seem little worthy of attention—they are those 
points which he thinks the least open to question. Let us not 
be misled with the complacent opinion that our own system is 
the only one capable of life and progress, and that Oriental 
beliefs are but the decaying result of movements long since 
dead. The differing schools of thought in India, both within 
and without the orthodox body of Hindus, rival in number 
the Christian sects within and without the Catholic Church ; 
though in each case the central body may overawe the imagi- 
nation by the long record of its history, its seeming unity, and 
the present vastness of its power. 

Among the Indian heresies, the religion of the Sikhs, or 
“Disciples,” occupies a place of peculiar interest, both from 
the attractive charm of its ardent theism, and from the histori- 
cal value of its curious resemblance to that Muhammadanism 
which it has so unceasingly and so bitterly opposed. Like 
Muhammadanism, it began with the protest of an earnest re- 
former, whom his relations thought insane, against the idolatry 
of the existing faith. It was due, in part at least, to the influ- 
ence of an older creed, then superseded and almost forgotten. 
it grew into the struggle of a military caste, to carry conviction 
through the world at the point of the sword; and its funda- 
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mental teaching might be summed up in a slight change of the 
Muslim saying, “ God is the One, and the Guru is his Prophet!” 
Nanak, the founder of the Sikh religion, was born near 
Lahore in 1469, and died in 1538 ; but though comparatively 
so recent in date, he has not escaped the fate of the founders 
of earlier and more widely-spread religions. The true story of 
his life has been so hidden by the haze of miracle and legend 
due to the piety of his followers, that it is difficult to glean 
from existing biographies more than a few historical details. 
There are several Sikh Gospels called Janam-sakhis, or Birth 
Witnesses, now current among the “ Disciples ;” but they are 
of late date, and are amplified from older biographies, now, with 
one exception, no longer extant. The exception is a work 
called “The Book of Nanak, the Janam-sakhi,” the only known 
copy of which is in the India Office Library in London. It is 
written in old characters like those used in the original copy 
of the Adi Granth (the Sikh Bible) still preserved at Kartar- 
pur, and may therefore be approximately dated soon after the 
commencement of the seventeenth century, or about 150 years 
after the birth of Nanak. The late biographies contain many 
episodes identical with those related in this earlier authority, 
and as they frequently follow it word for word, it seems that 
they are more or less derived from the same source. 
According to this authority, translated by Dr. Trumpp in 
the introduction to his Adi Granth, Nanak was the son of a 
yeoman of good caste. Heavenly music sounded at his birth, 
and multitudes of angels paid him homage “because a great 
devotee has come to save the world.” “When be became big, 
he began to play with the boys. But the views of the boys 
and his were different. In his spirit he was occupied with the 
Lord.” He is taken to the village schoolmaster to be taught 
the alphabet ; but, like other children who afterwards became 
famous, he instead instructs his teacher, writing on his slate 
not only the alphabet, but a wise saying in verse for each letter. 
The whole of this composition is preserved in the Granth ;* 


* Traumpp, p. 602. Similar stories are related of the Buddha (my “ Buddhism,” 
p. 186), and of the infant Christ (“The Arabic Gospel of the Infancy”). 
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and the following extract from the first verses reveals a simple 
and earnest creed, which many Christians would be astonished 
to find among the so-called “ heathen” of India : 


“By S is meant He by whom all things were made, the Lord of 
all, He is the One! 
And they who ever serve Him, who think of Him, their 
coming into the world has become fruitful. 
By I. Before all things were, God was. 
He himself gives freely, and is true. 
The disciple who knows these letters 
Has escaped the chain of destiny. 
By U. Worthy is He of praise, 
Whose end cannot be reached. 
They who serve Him obtain reward, 
They who lay hold of the Truthful One. 
By N. If any one knows the knowledge of God, 
"He indeed is a learned man ; 
If he knows that in all living there is God, 
Then he will say no longer, ‘I am L.’” 


That is, he will get rid of the delusion that living creatures 
have a separate existence apart from the Divine Being. 

In this manner each letter of the alphabet has its verse. As 
might be expected, the Granth, though it contains several such 
alphabetical psalms, says nothing of its composition on this 
occasion, merely ascribing one of them to Nanak, and one to 
another of the ten Gurus, the successive chiefs of the new 
community. And, strangely enough, the very next statement 
in the Janam-sikhi is that Nanak learnt also to read some 
Persian. Can it be possible that the alphabet episode ran at 
first that he was taught his letters, and that when the psalm 
was afterwards written, it was inserted in the life on that occa- 
sion without the inconsistency being also corrected ? 

Then comes a story of the young prophet being sent out to 
tend his father’s cattle, and allowing them to stray into a 
field of corn. But when the owner of the field comes to com- 
plain, Nanak sent him back to look, and behold! no injury 
was done. 
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Then Nanak is married and has two sons. He occupies 
himself with religious books, and associates with ascetics ; but 
neglects his family and his daily work. His relations are 
angry with him, and mourn over him as one who is out of his 
mind. They consult a physician, and procure a post for him 
under government, and there he gives general satisfaction. 
But he spends his nights singing hymns to God, a musician 
named Mardana being his companion, and playing to him as 
he improvises his psalms. 

One day he goes to bathe in the canal, and his servant, find- 
ing his clothes on the bank, thinks he is drowned, and spreads 
the news. He re-appears, however ; and the story relates that 
angels had taken him to the presence of God—a not unlikely 
perversion of the fact that he was in reality nearly drowned. 

However this may be, he soon afterwards finally abandoned 
his home and retired into the wilderness, and presently ap- 
peared as a teacher and ascetic. His first saying, “There is 
neither Hindu nor Musalman,” created some commotion among 
the people, but it brought upon him again the charge of mad- 
ness. He is taken before the governor; only, however, to 
prove his wisdom by divining the thoughts of his accuser, and 
to be discharged with honour. Then, accompanied by the 
musician Mardana, he sets out upon his travels ; and the story 
of his life is henceforward taken up with his four journeys— 
to the East beyond Benares, to the South as far as Ceylon, to 
Kashmir in the North, and finally to Mekka. 

The record of these journeys consists of a number of episodes, 
mostly miraculous, often purely visionary, and rarely seeming 
to contain a germ of truth. It is here that the later biogra- 
phies give full play to the imagination, and rival one another 
in their appeals to the love of the marvellous. But though 
the details are untrustworthy, and though it is quite certain 
that Nanak never went (in the body at least) to Ceylon or to 
Mekka, the fact of his travels is indisputable, and the general 
impression which the stories give of his mode of life is probably 
correct. He wandered from place to place with one or two 
companions ; a faqir himself, he associated wherever he went 
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with faqirs ; he listened to their talk, and did not grudge hard 
sayings of his own; he learnt the views of the Vedantist, of 
Hindu and of Muslim ascetics; he read and pondered, and 
he poured forth his soul in psalms ; sometimes he met with 
honour, oftener perhaps with contempt ; here and there he 
gained a follower, and he did not lack support from those 
whose hearts inclined them to respect the real or pretended 
devotees of religious truth. 

Beyond these general conclusions, these stories are ouly 
useful to shew what kind of things come to be believed of 
religious founders. One perhaps, though it is among the most 
visionary of all, deserves quotation ; it is from the first journey 
—the story of his temptation in the wilderness ; and it is so 
unlike the similar stories in the Buddhist and the Christian 
Scriptures, that there can be little doubt of its originality. 

“Then the prophet departed thence. And in his journey he 
came to a desert and sat down. Then, by the order of the Lord, 
the Kali-yuga came to frighten him, having assumed a visible form. 
A storm arose and the trees began to fly about. Then Mardana 
became greatly terrified, and said, ‘O King! thou hast brought me 
into the desert and slain me. Even grave and shroud I must forego.’ 
The Teacher Nanak said, ‘Mardana, be not troubled.’ Mardana 
answered, ‘ Up to this day I have now lived, but such a calamity I 
have not seen. For what has happened here to us?’ Then the spirit 
took the form of fire ; smoke arose from every side, and all around 
fire was kindled. Then Mardana covered his face, and fell down, 
and said, ‘Sir, I will stay even here.’ Then the spirit took the 
form of water, and gathered clouds, and came near, and water began 
to fall. But it fell at some distance from the Teacher. Then the 
Teacher said, ‘Mardana, uncover thy face, rise, and sit down, and 
play the rebeck.’ Mardana arose, and sat down, and played the 
rebeck. The Teacher uttered the song Maru [here follow four verses 
from the Granth].* Then the spirit assumed the form of a demon, 
and came near, and the top of his head reached to heaven. But as 
he came nearer and nearer, he became smaller and smaller. Then, 
joining his hands, he stood there, and said, ‘Lord! take what you 
will at my hands, and walk according to my words.’ And the 





* Not given in the published version of the Granth. 
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Teacher asked him, ‘What hast thou?’ Kali-yuga answered, ‘I 
have everything. If thou but order me, I will build thee a palace of 
pearls, and stud it with rubies and gems. I will scent it with 
sandal-powder and with aloe-wood.’ Then the Teacher uttered the 
verse as it is written in the song, ‘The Holy Song :’* 


‘A mansion of pearls may be raised, 
And with gems it may well be studded ; 
And with scent the builder may be glad, 
Of musk and aloe and sandal. 
But seeing it, he may forget God : 
God may not come into his mind. 
[ Pause. ] 
Without the Lord, life is consumed away ! 
This have I asked my own Teacher, and have seen ; 
There is no dwelling-place but God.’ 


Then Kali-yuga said, ‘Take what you will at my hands. Thou 
mayest become a Sultan, thou mayest exercise rule and sovereignty.’ 
Then the Teacher uttered the fourth verse : 


‘I may become a Sultan and assemble an army : 
I may put my foot upon the throne : 
I may sit down in majesty. 
O Nanak! all is wind! 
Having attained this, perchance Thy name 
Will come no longer to my mind, 
Will be forgotten !’ 
Then the Kali-yuga bowed down before the Teacher in adoration, 
and fell down at his feet, and said, ‘Sir, how can I be saved?’ and 
the Teacher Nanak answered, ‘If among the multitudes some one 
shall become my disciple, his devotion shall work out thy salva- 
tion.’ And the Kali-yuga fell down at his feet, and the Teacher 
allowed him to depart.” 

With this visionary story, which has very probably a basis 
of truth, may be compared a visit which Nanak is reported to 
have paid, on his third journey, to Sumeru, the Olympus of 
the Hindus; and also a fifth journey, in which nothing is 
reported save a conversation with certain Siddhis (supernatural 
beings of magical power). Nanak’s pilgrimage to Mekka is a 








* Rag Siri Rag. Mahalla, i. Sabd. 1. 
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favourite subject with the Sikhs, and a whole ‘book about it, 
entitled “ The Conversation of Mekka,” is very popular among 
them. One episode in this journey, also given in the Janam- 
sakhis, will perhaps repay transcribing : 


“When the prophet had entered Mekka, he lay down to sleep, 
stretching his feet towards Mekka. Now it was the time of evening 
prayer; and the Kazi Rukn-din came to say his prayers. And 
when he saw Nanak, he said, ‘O servant of God, why dost thou 
stretch out thy feet in the direction of the house of God, and 
towards the Ka’ba?’ The Teacher replied, ‘Where the house of 
God and the Ka’ba is not, drag my feet in that direction.’ The 
Kazi Rukn-din turned the feet of Nanak round, but in whatever 
direction he turned them, in that direction the face of the Mihrab 
turned also. And the Kazi Rukn-din became astonished, and kissed 
his feet, and said, ‘O Darvesh, what is thy name?’ Then the 
Teacher uttered some verses” (which are not quoted, and which 
Dr. Trumpp says cannot be found in the Granth). 


After his journeys were over, Nanak settled at Kartarpur, and 
became reconciled to his family, who seem to have accepted 
him at last as a teacher. When he felt his death approaching, 
he nominated his devoted servant and follower, Lahani, also 
called Angad, as his successor in the Guruship, much to the 
disappointment of his two sons. The elder of the two, Siri 
Chand, founded a separate community, that of the Udasis, or 
those who have abandoned the world; and the sect is still in 
existence, though its followers were excommunicated by the 
third Guru from the general body of believers. 

Thus quietly passed away the earnest recluse whose teach- 
ings were hereafter to prove of such vital moment for the 
people of the Panjab. His system of belief, his way of salva- 
tion, had one incontestable merit, that of extreme simplicity ; 
and it appealed to the heart rather than to the intellect. It 
possessed, therefore, two of the surest passports to popular 
acceptance ; and its diffusion was further facilitated by the pre- 
vious religious movements in the northern provinces of India. 

The pre-buddhistic Hinduism had long ago succumbed or 
been transformed during its long struggle with Buddhism, and 
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with the rival animism of the non-Aryan tribes. The social 
reform and agnostic philosophy of Buddhism had been effec- 
tually put down, and its adherents had been driven beyond 
the frontier. But memories of its enthusiasm for wisdom and 
goodness still survived; and the Jain sect, against whom a 
whole poem in the Granth is specially directed, was numerous 
and powerful. The non-Aryan cults had been consecrated and 
adapted, rather than suppressed, and they were still becoming 
the source of new idolatries. And at the other end of the 
scale, the most pious and learned of the orthodox Hindus were 
adherents of a Pantheistic philosophy whose varying expres- 
sion had given rise to antagonistic schools. Into this con- 
flicting multitude of theological opinions, the Muhammadan 
conqueror had introduced a new element of discord, the belief 
in a one personal God omnipotent to hear and to save, to 
reward and to punish—a conception as remote from any of 
the gods of the multitude as it was from the impersonal 
abstraction of the Vedantist dreamer. The Muhammadans 
in their turn were divided into sects; and eclectic teachers 
and ascetics were each seeking adherents to his views among 
a people peculiarly susceptible to religious impressions. It 
was a time—even for India, where religious ideas are never 
stationary—of unusual activity in theological speculation. 
When Nanak visited the sacred city of Benares, he must 
have found living there Ravidis, and perhaps also Kabir the 
weaver. Both of these teachers were disciples of Ramanand, 
who received men of all castes as his followers, and whose 
principal doctrine was the efficacy of the knowledge of God. 
The influence of this teaching on Nanak is evident, not only 
from his own writings, but from the fact that verses of Rama- 
nand and of three of his leading followers have been admitted 
into the Granth. Kabir is especially honoured in this respect, 
his verses in that portion of the Sikh scriptures contained in 
Dr. Trumpp’s stately folio being nearly half as many as those 
of Nanak himself.* There is still a sect in India called the 





* By adding together the widely scattered portions ascribed to each, it will be 
found that there are 135 pages folio of Nanak’s, and 61 of Kabir’s verses. 
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Kabirpanthis, whose sacred book consists of the psalms of 
Kabir alone; and to him may be traced back much of that 
reformatory movement of which the Sikh religion is only one 
of the many lasting results. There is a characteristic mixture 
in the rugged verses of Kabir of hearty scorn for formalism 
and of triumphant assurance of personal salvation. 


“QO Mulla! why dost thou ascend the minaret ? 
The Lord is not deaf. 
Realize Him in thy heart, 
For whose sake thou raisest the call. 


If by wandering about naked salvation can be got, 

Then every deer of the forest will be emancipated. 

What are the naked, what are those with skins, 

When they know not the Supreme ? 

If by shaving the head perfection is reached, 

The sheep is emancipated. No one is lost. 

Kabir says: Hear, O man and brother ! 

Without the name of God no one has obtained salvation. 


Whose art thou, O Brahman ? 

Whose am I, the Sidra? 

Whose blood am I? Whose milk art thou? 
Kabir says: He who refiects on God (Brahm), 
He it is J call a Brahman. 

I do not die. The world in me will die, 

Now that the Lord of Life has met with me. 
How should I die now ? 

My heart is comforted by death. 

Those die who know not God.” 


But there are very few of his verses intelligible, without 
elaborate commentary, to those who have not already drunk 
deeply of his spirit, and can catch the meaning of his figurative 
language. 

“See, O brother, a storm of divine knowledge has swept by ! 
All the walled shutters made by delusion 
. Are blown away ; they remain no longer. 
The posts of double-mindedness are pulled down : 
The ridge-pole of spiritual darkness is broken : 
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The roof of thirst has fallen on the ground : 

The vessel of folly has burst : 

The pitcher is wet with the water falling after the storm. 

Kabir says: Light arose in my mind when the rise of the sun 
was known.” * 


That is: he who has felt the presence of God has got rid of 
the delusion of duality (of his separate existence apart from 
God) ; of the blindness of heart which hid from his sight 
the emptiness of worldly things ; of that craving thirst arising 
from the fire of excitement and care which once burned within 
his mind. The same figure had been used two thousand years 
before in one of the most celebrated Buddhist verses, the song 
of exultation ascribed to the Buddha after his great victory 
under the Bo tree; and if for “nirvana” we read “the peace 
of God,” it is impossible to mistake the general resemblance of 
the fundamental ideas expressed by the two reformers. We 
can trace in Kabir the effect of Muhammadan influence in the 
intense personality which he adds to the Pantheistic abstrac- 
tion of the Vedantist, and to the psychological foundations of 
Buddhist morality. 

And these are precisely the points to which Nanak gave 
clearer and more popular expression. The salvation he looked 
for was not from hell as a consequence of disobedience, but 
from re-birth as a consequence of folly and excitement ; and 
this salvation was to be accomplished here on earth by the 
attainment of a state of mind (nirbdn = nirvana) in which 
spiritual blindness (moha) and its daughter thirst, or craving 
(trishnd), was extinguished. The disciple who has reached 
this mental condition while he is still alive (jivana mukatu), 
has got rid of lust and wrath and greediness, and the con- 
sciousness of distinct personal existence (hangkara), and when 
he dies will not again enter upon existence as a distinct indi- 
vidual. This salvation is open to all men, irrespective of caste 
or sect ; and the state of all in this life depends upon the 
character and conduct (karma) in previous births. But all 





* Rag Gauri. The Bhagat Kabir, No. xliii. p. 471. 
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who in this birth do not attain salvation, will again be born 
either as man or as some creature distinct and individual, will 
remain engulfed in the ocean of transmigration, in the waters 
of existence (bhava jala). 

So far there is a very close resemblance to Buddhism (and 
it is worthy of mention that the Buddhas are several times 
mentioned in the Granth); but in the means by which Nirvana 
is to be reached, the divergence is great and essentia}. The 
Buddhist is to rely on self-control and mental activity; the 
Sikh is to rely on the constant remembrance of God, the dwell- 
ing on His qualities, the repetition of His name. This key 
to salvation, the knowledge of God, the belief in the name of 
God, can only be received from the Guru, or Teacher, and can 
only be granted to those predestined to receive it. Rejoicing 
in their blindness, most men wander from life to life without 
obtaining “the nectar of the name.” 


“Thou enjoyest thyself, and livest in pleasure, 
Art given to innumerable merriments. 
The Creator does not come into thy mind, 
Blind, ignorant, self-willed man. 
O my heart, the giver of comfort is the Lord ! 
By the favour of the Guru He is found, 
By destiny He is acquired.”* 


“ All penance, all wisdom, has come to an end. 
My Lord knows all. His glory is manifest. 
All the world cries, ‘Glory, O Lord ! 
My virtues and vices He takes not to account. 
The Lord remembers that He ever forgives. 
Taking me to his neck, He has preserved me. 
No hot wind touches me now.... . 
Where He is obtained by the favour of the Guru, 
There the infatuation of Maya is brought to an end. 
He himself, out of his own mercy, unites man to himself.” 


This remembrance of God is the solace in all sorrow, the 
refuge in all distress; and no knowledge, no penance, no 
righteousness, no religious rites, avail without it. Even Dr. 


* Siri Rag. Mah. v. p. 60. + Siri Rag. Jogi Andare, p. 100. 
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Trumpp’s wooden and over-literal translation (faults, it must 
be confessed, on the right side) cannot hide the force and 
beauty of the following psalms: 


“1. Beside Thee I have none other. Thou art in my mind. 
Thou art my friend and companion, my Lord. Why should 
my heart be afraid ? [ Pause. ] 
Thou art my refuge, Thou art my hope. 
In sitting, rising, sleeping, walking, at every breath and morsel, 
mayst Thou not be forgotten. 


2. Keep, keep me in Thy asylum, O Lord! The ocean of fire* 
is terrible. 
O true Guru! O Thou who art giving comfort to Nanak! we 
are Thy little ones.” + 


“1, Whom a great difficulty befals, to him none gives an entrance : 
If his enemies lie in wait for him, even his friends keep aloof 
from him : 
Every asylum is broken down, every protector fails : 
But if he remember the supreme Brahm, 
No hot wind will touch him. 
The Lord is the strength of the weak : 
He neither comes nor goes ; He is always firm ; 
From the word of the Guru, the True One is known. 


2. If one be weak, naked, in the pain of hunger ; 
If no money fall into his lap, if no one encourage him ; 
If no one do his aim and object, if there be no business what- 
ever for him ; 
If he remember the supreme Brahm, 
His satiety will be immovable. 


3. Who has much anxiety, whose body much sickness pervades ; 
Who is surrounded by household and family, who has some- 
times joy and sometimes grief ; 
Who wanders about in the four corners of the earth, who sits 
not down nor sleeps for twenty minutes ; 
If he remember the supreme Brahm, 
His body and mind will be refreshed. 





* That is, the ocean of transmigration, in which the fires of passion are ever 
burning. 


+ Rag Asa. Mah. v. p. 532. 
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4, He may be subdued by lust, wrath, and spiritual blindness ; 
he may be a miser, given to greed ; 
He may have committed the four sins, he may have perpetrated 
an atrocious murder ; 
He may never have caught with his ear any book or song or 
poetry ; 
If he remember the supreme Brahm, 
He is saved by the remembrance of a moment. 


5. He may go through the Shastras, Smriti, the four Vedas, from 
memory : 
He may practise two-fold more than the six duties ; perform- 
ing worship, he may bathe : 
The great ascetic may practise austerities, the Jogi may go to 
a Tirtha : 
If he has no love to the supreme Brahm, 
He will surely be re-born in hell.”* 


The last must not be misunderstood : re-birth in hell is only 
a temporary result, and will lead again to re-birth in some 
other world. But to the Sikh mind it is still a double calamity, 
as he holds that only men can be saved, not animals, nor 
dwellers either in hell or heaven. Birth as a man is therefore 
considered as a fortunate chance, and the desire for re-birth in 
heaven as the result of ignorant folly. 

Much of the thought expressed in the last quotation might 
be matched from Christian books ; and the Guru’s conception 
of the Divine Being comes nearer to the Christian ideal than 
that of any Indian pietist uninfluenced by contact with 
Muhammadanism. 


“ At the beginning was the True One, 
At the beginning of this age (Yuga). 
The True One is, O Nanak ! 

And the True One also will be.... 


True is the Lord, of a true name ; 
In language his love is infinite. 

If they speak and ask, He gives, He gives ; 
The Liberal One bestows gifts. .... 








* Siri Rag. Mah. v. p. 97. 
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He cannot be established : He is not made. 
He himself is the Supreme Being... . . 


If I would know, would I not tell ? 
O great Teacher! let me know the One, 
That the one liberal Patron of all living may not be forgotten 


Great is the Lord, of a great name, 

By whom creation is made... .. 

There is no end of his praises ; in saying them there is no end. 
There is no end of his works ; in his giving there is no end. 
There is no end in seeing his works, no end in hearing them. 
No end is known, what counsel is in his mind. 

No end is known, what his form is. No end, no limit..... 


His seat are the worlds, his storehouses the worlds. 

Whatever He puts down in them, is put down once and for ever. 
Having made all things, He beholds them. 

O Nanak! the work of the True One is true. 

Salutation to Him, salutation ! 

Who is first, spotless, without beginning, 

Immortal, having the same dress through all ages !” 


All the above stanzas are from the Japu, the introductory 


stanzas to the Granth. The word Creator is perhaps the only 
expression in them liable to be misunderstood. Nanak did 
not think of God as creating anything out of nothing, or as 
bringing into existence anything outside himself. The worlds, 
and all that in them is, are merely the expansions of God ; 
they are the dress in which He clothes himself, the sport with 
which He amuses himself. 


“ All is Govind, all is Govind. Without Govind there is no other. 
As in one string there are seven thousand heads, so is the Lord, 
lengthwise and crosswise. 
A wave of the water, its froth and bubble, are not separate from 
the water. 
The world is the sport of the Supreme. Playing about, He 
does not become another.”* 











* Rag Asa. Namdev. p. 665. 
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“Thou, O Lord, the one Supreme Being, 
Art unintermittingly contained in everybody. 
Some are donors, some are beggars; all are Thy wonderful 
shows. 
Thou thyself art the donor ; Thou thyself the enjoyer : 
Beside Thee I know no other.”* 


A logical conclusion from this thorough-going Pantheism 
would be a total denial of any free-will in man; and indeed 
the Granth approaches on this point very closely to the strict- 
est Calvinism. 


“Tf it please the Lord, man obtains salvation : 
If it please the Lord, He makes a stone cross over the water of 


Sometimes man becomes a pundit and makes explanations : 
Sometimes he holds his peace and meditates : 
Sometimes... . there is divine knowledge in his mouth : 
Sometimes he lives as a worm, an elephant, or moth... .. 
As it pleases the Lord, so He makes him dance : 

What pleases to that One, that is done.” + 


“The world’s a dream in which a play is made : 
For a moment He (God) makes her play a play. 
United by God, those who are alike meet : 
Separated by God, they rise and go. 

What has pleased Him, that is done : 
Anything else cannot be done.” t 


Nevertheless, the conflicting doctrines of free-will and fore- 
knowledge have no more been practically reconciled in the 
system of Nanak, than in the Christian theories more familiar 
to us; and it is constantly taken for granted that it lies in a 
man’s own power to do well or ill, to remember or to forget 
God. 

So, also, the exact nature of the connecting link between 
one life and another is left in the Granth in much uncer- 
tainty. The number of living creatures of all kinds and in 





* Rag Asa. Mah. iv. Repeated in So Purkhu, p. 16. 
+ Rag Gauri, Mah. v. p. 399. t Rag Asa. Mah. i. p. 27. 
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the whole universe is constant, and is fixed at 84 laks.* When 
one dies, another springs into being, neither having any real 
existence, but both being “expansions” of the Supreme. The 
new creature inherits the karma of its predecessor, that is, the 
sum of its merit and demerit, its character and conduct. But 
it is left in uncertainty whether each material body contains 
within itself a soul in the sense of a finite and distinct, though 
subtle essence (material or immaterial), which on death flies 
away from its body like a bird out of a cage. Such an idea, 
inherited by book-religions from the animism which preceded 
them, was very general among Hindu philosophers, though 
distinctly repudiated by the greatest Indian thinker. Nanak 
constantly speaks of intelligence (swrati), body and mind (manu 
tanuw), and of an infinite light (joti apdra) placed within the 
body ;+ and he nowhere clearly says whether, in his opinion, 
these died with the body or retained some kind of distinct 
individuality. He probably held, in some form or other, the 
latter view ; and conceived the jofi as the medium in which 
the karma, or character, was conveyed from one being to its 
successor in the chain of transmigration. 

It is evident from the above extracts, illustrative of the 
principal doctrines of Nanak, that he was not an original 
thinker. But he must have possessed in a marked degree 
those mental qualities more necessary for an earnest reformer. 
Nanak had at least the rare activity of mind to see through 
the emptiness of the rites, and ceremonies, and creeds, and 
penances, on which most of his countrymen depended for 
salvation ; he had the rare moral courage openly to proclaim 
his views among the people ; and he had the spiritual insight 
which gave him the constant sense of the presence of God, and 
kept him ever face to face with the Infinite. His was no 
ordinary mind which, while accepting the best traits in 
Muhammadan Theism, could reject their hope of heaven ; 
which, at that time and under those conditions, could declare 





* Adi Granth, pp. 42, 71, 96, 156, 480. 
+ E.g. Adi Granth, pp. 30, 33, 66. 
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the fundamental unity of all religions. He had the boldness 
to raise once more the standard of revolt against the privileges 
of caste, and to undermine the power of the priests by deny- 
ing the power of the gods. Above all, he had the merit of 
once more maintaining that man need not wait till after death 
in order to realize his noblest aim; that salvation is subjective, 
not objective ; dependent not on a change of outward circum- 
stances, but on a change of inward growth ; a state of Nirvana 
to be reached here and now upon earth. 

Strange, no doubt, and even bizarre, much of his teaching 
must appear to those familiar only with Christian ideas ; but 
to form a right estimate of its value, it should be compared, 
not with Christianity, but with the religions of the time. 
And no one will dispute its immense superiority both to the 
system advocated by the Brahmins, and to the idolatries of the 
people among whom Nanak was brought up. No doubt the 
Scriptures of a strange religion, the outcome of modes of 
thought entirely foreign to our own, may attract a more 
immediate, though temporary, interest, if they contain a 
number of passages in harmony with modern Christian ideas. 
But their more real and abiding interest lies in the picture 
they give of a stage in the development of religious belief ; 
and the value of this picture is entirely independent of their 
agreement with what we may now consider logical or wise. 

The rise of the Sikh religion amid the conflicts of other 
creeds, affurds an instructive example of what may be con- 
sidered one of the most important of the many conditions 
precedent to a new start in religious life. When circumstances 
are favourable to the comparison of systems of belief essentially 
different from one another, there is only’ wanting an earnest 
and resolute mind for a new system to take shape (though 
much more may be necessary to its life and progress). Chris- 
tianity arose under just such conditions ; and Muhammad 
grasped the idea of the Unity of God when he had compared 
Judaism with idolatry, and both with corrupt Christianity. 
There was no reform of the Catholic faith till after the Renais- 
sance ; Luther would have been impossible without the causes 
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that produced Erasmus ; and old Rome would not have shaken, 
had not new Rome fallen. And so also the short history of 
the Sikh community affords an example in miniature of much 
of the strength and of the weakness of churches more influ- 
ential and more widely spread. 

Nanak had possessed the faculty of impressing his zeal and 
earnestness upon those by whom he was surrounded. The 
power of his character survived his death, and preserved the 
church during the rule of his successor, of whom we know but 
little, and who has contributed only a few verses to the Granth. 
Angad gained his subsistence by his own handiwork, and 
settled at the village of Biasi, which was probably his native 
place. His patriarchate lasted fourteen years, and he nomi- 
nated before his death his servant Amar Das as his successor. 
The third Guru was a humble, patient and pious man, round 
whom many disciples gathered, and there are many psalms of 
his in the Adi Granth in which the views of Nanak are anew 
enforced. But he made a change of great practical importance 
by appointing his own son-in-law Rim Das as his successor 
in the Guruship, and he excluded the Uddsis, the followers of 
Nanak’s son, from the ranks of the “ Disciples.” 

Under Ram Das (1574—1581) the Guru, as head of the 
increasing sect, began to experience the power of wealth. He 
restored magnificently an old tank, and called it amritsar (the 
tank of nectar). In the middle of it he built a temple; and 
round this holy place a new town, called after the tank, rapidly 
sprang up, to which the “Disciples” began to make yearly 
pilgrimage. He also further weakened the spiritual nature 
of his office, now become lucrative, by appointing his son 
successor. 

His name was Arjun (1581—1606), and he was the first 
Guru, after Nanak, of intellectual power ; but he was a great 
administrator, not reformer. He discontinued the voluntary 
offerings of his followers, and instituted instead a forced con- 
tribution, which soon developed into a tax, levied annually 
by deputies appointed in each district. He lived in state, 
keeping up a kind of court; and, like other Oriental chiefs, 
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became a large landowner and extensive trader. He also 
closed the Sikh canon by the composition of the Adi Granth, 
in which he included not only the psalms of Nanak and 
of the third and fourth Gurus, but also his own verses, 
and such writings of previous reformers as were in harmony 
with Nanak’s teaching. He greatly magnified the position 
and office of the Guru, whom he styled Sacha Péadisahi, the 
True King,* and whom he declared to be the incarnation of God 
as well as of Nanak ;+ whereas Nanak made no such preten- 
sions and loved to call himself “humble Nanak.” But the 
political power to which Arjun had attained drew upon him 
the jealousy of the Muhammadan governor, and he died in 
exile and disgrace. 

Then ensued a dynastic struggle for the vacant chair; but 
his young son Har-govind (1606—1638) was soon recognized 
as his successor. He avenged his father by the death of the 
complaining governor; and played the part of a military 
bishop, arming his followers and engaging in mimic wars. 
The succession had now become quite hereditary. Under his 
son and grandson, the military character of the community 
was still preserved, and it began to attract the attention of the 
authorities at Dehli. We need not be surprised, therefore, that 
his grandson Teg Bahadur was at last accused of insurrection, 
taken prisoner to Dehli, and there finally executed. 

This led to the third great change in the Sikh movement. 
Wealth and power had already corrupted the simplicity of the 
reforming church ; the violent death of Teg Bahadur laid the 
foundation of the bitter feud between the Sikhs and the 
Muhammadans. He was succeeded by his son, then only 
fifteen, the tenth Guru, Govind Singh (1675—1708), who for 
some years remained concealed in the mountains. But when 
he came forth publicly as the Teacher of the Sikhs, he had 
resolved to wreak a bloody vengeance on the murderers of his 
father, to mould the vanquished Hindus into a strong and 





* Siri Rag. Mah. v. p. 61. t Ibid. pp. 69, 73. 
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aspiring people, to subvert the Muhammadan dominion, and 
to avenge his country’s wrongs by founding upon its ruins a 
new and native empire. 

Full of his mission and sure of his destiny, he set about his 
great work with remarkable foresight and confidence. Think- 
ing that their division into castes had rendered the Hindus an 
easy prey to the united Moslems, he determined to consolidate 
the brotherhood of the Sikhs by a kind of holy communion, 
called the Pahul, which should more effectually than theories 
put an end for ever to caste distinctions. He called five of 
his most faithful followers into a room, made them bathe, and 
seated them side by side. Then he dissolved purified sugar in 
water, and stirred it with a two-edged dagger, and recited over 
it some verses beginning, 


“The protection of the Timeless One is ours : 
The protection of all Iron is ours : 
The protection of the All True is ours : 
The protection of the All Iron is ours.” 


The All Iron is a new and a very suggestive name for God, 
first used by Govind Singh. He then made them drink some 
of this liquid, and anointed them with the remainder, and cried 
with a loud voice, “ Now say, ‘The Khalsa of the Vah-Guru! 
Victory to the Vah-Guru!’” He then in the same manner 
received the Pahul from them, and caused it to be administered 
to all the Sikhs or “ Disciples,” each of whom was to add to 
his other names the title of Singh or Lion. Khd/sé is a word 
of Arabic derivation meaning “own, own property ;” and the 
community was thus stamped as the property of the Guru, 
or perhaps (and more probably) as the “ peculiar people,” the 
“real kingdom” of God. Every one who joined the new body 
gave up his caste by eating with the Disciples in the initial 
ceremony, and adopting the name of Singh ; and he was further 
to vow to forsake his occupation, his family, and his trust in 
the efficacy of creeds and works (Krit-nash, Kul-nash, Dharm- 
nash and Karm-nash). He was also to make a permanent 
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distinction in outward appearance between himself and the 
world by the constant use of five things, the names of which 
begin with the letter &: long hair (Kesa), a comb (kanghd), 
a knife (karada), a sword (kirapdna), and breeches reaching 
to the knee (kacha). 

Having thus consolidated the brotherhood and divided it off 
from the world, the warrior prophet sought to infuse into it 
his own spirit of burning zeal. He mockingly remarked that 
the Granth, what there was of it, only gave support to a tame 
spirit of humility and meekness; and he sent to Kartarpur 
for Arjun’s original copy, in order to “complete” it. And when 
the custodians refused to acknowledge his authority or to part 
with the precious volume, he boldly set to work and composed 
a new Granth, a small portion only being his own composition, 
the rest that of his scribes. Out of a thousand pages, the first 
seven by Govind are verses for use at morning prayer; the 
next twenty-three are praises of the Almighty. Then follows 
the Vicitra Ndtaka, or the lineage, life and mission of Govind 
Singh himself. This is succeeded by some forty pages of 
Hindu legends, and 450 pages describing the different avatars 
or incarnations of God (including Buddha and the founder of 
the Jains). After a chapter in praise of weapons, and a few 
verses condemnatory of the Vedas, the Puranas, and the Koran, 
there follow about 430 pages of simple stories which it would 
be interesting to compare with the Birth Stories of the Budd- 
hists. It will be noticed how entirely this book differs in 
character from Arjun’s volume, which was henceforth called 
the Adi or First Granth, to distinguish it from the new one, 
the “Granth of the Tenth Reign,” Dasaving Padasahi ka 
Grantha (1696 A.D.). 

Then began the crusade of Govind Singh. It is impossible 
to follow him through all his varying fortunes. In 1707, he 
did not hesitate to enter the service of Bahadur Shah, the 
Mogul emperor, and accepted a military command in the 
Dekkan, hoping to use his provincial office as a step-stone to 
higher things. But this was not to be; he was stabbed at 
night by the inheritor of a private feud, and died in 1708 on 
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the banks of the Godavari. His ardent fancy had outrun his 
power of accomplishment ; but he left as a legacy to the Sikhs 
his dauntless spirit and his patriotic fervour, and the results 
of his new institutions survived his death. 

His two children had been buried alive by the Muhamma- 
dans, and Govind Singh was the last of the Gurus; but the 
expiring warrior was still sensible of the power of ideas, and 
boldly bequeathed the Khalsa to God, who never dies. 

“ He who wishes to find the Guru, let him search for him in the 
Granth of Nanak. The Guru (that is, God) will dwell with the 
Khalsa. Be firm and faithful. Wherever five ‘ Disciples’ are gathered 
together, there will I be present too.” 


And firm and faithful the Khalsa remained. Slowly and 
with difficulty, but surely, it gained in numbers and in power ; 
whilst the inherent weakness of the Muhammadan power be- 
came year by year more manifest. Rude men, left to find their 
way to greatness without a leader, without a method, could not 
fail to meet with many reverses. But the Sikhs had the sense 
of union and the confidence of hope to aid them in the struggle 
against the enemies of their country and the persecutors of 
their faith. In the middle of the century they had already 
become a nation, a confederacy of clans; and before its close 
their power was consolidated under an energetic chieftain 
ruling in the capital of the Panjab. 

The future seemed to be opening out before them; and 
though it may be as vain as it is difficult to discuss the might- 
have-beens, one may safely hazard the conjecture that the 
enemies of the Moslem, like the Moslems before them, would 
have become a conquering and a mighty power. But the 
destiny of circumstances was against them. As they were 
growing, another cloud had been forming on their horizon ; 
and in the moment of their brightest hope, they found them- 
selves face to face with the colossal dominion of the English. 
It is no part of our subject to trace the complications which 
led to war, to the subjugation of the Sikh provinces, their fall 
to the condition of tributary states, their annexation to the 
British empire. The same causes were at work as have led, 
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and are leading, to the inevitable spread of European power in 
Asia; we are only required to notice that the course of the 
struggle produced among the English a genuine admiration of 
the indomitable courage, the noble bearing, and the ardent 
enthusiasm, of the members of the Khalsa. 

But their ardour was of a kind entirely distinct from that of 
Nanak or his immediate followers. As soon as men began to join 
the brotherhood of “ Disciples” from other than religious motives, 
its religious character faded into the background. Patriotism 
and crusading zeal were little in harmony with the peace of 
God, or with the attainment of Nirvana according to the views of 
“humble Nanak.” And now in the presence of the invincible 
power of a strange and growing civilization, the hope of the 
crusader has died out, and the power of the idea originated by 
Govind Singh has faded away. It flashed forth again for a 
moment when the brave Sikhs stood side by side with the 
English in the dread crisis of the Sepoy Mutiny, but the num- 
bers of the brotherhood are slowly and steadily decreasing. 

The history of the Sikhs does not therefore close without 
leaving that sense of great hopes disappointed and lofty aims 
abased, which adds its mournful and almost tragic feeling to 
the history of each and all of the great efforts after the religious 
advancement of mankind. But who will maintain that those 
efforts are therefore to be regarded without thankfulness for 
the past, without a new and surer hope for the future? The 
brotherhood of the Sikhs may be dissolved, but the lessons 
learnt by its formation will remain. The teachings of Nanak 
may be overshadowed by the legends and tales invented by the 
piety and dulness of those who glory in his name; but the 
effects of their influence will not die. Nanak began a fresh 
struggle against formalism and superstition ; his principles 
have made a nation, and supported it in its first steps towards 
progress ; and his faith and the memory of past achievements 
will have prepared the Sikhs for further advances, and given 
them strength for a longer journey towards better things. 


T. W. Rays Davips. 
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V—JAMES HINTON AND HIS PHILOSOPHY. 


Life and Letters of James Hinton. Edited by Ellice Hopkins. 
With an Introduction by Sir W. W. Gull. London: C. Kegan 
Paul and Co. 1878. 

Selections from James Hinton’s Manuscripts. Vol. I. (1856). 
London: Printed for the Author by Theo. Johnson. 1870. 


As the notices which we have seen of Miss Hopkins’s able 
and interesting book have dealt mainly with James Hinton’s 
personal history and characteristics, and have touched but 
slightly on his philosophical convictions and speculations, we 
purpose in the present paper to take the inverse course, and 
make our outline of his external career subsidiary to some 
account and criticism of his position as a professed interpreter 
and peacemaker between scientific culture and religious faith. 
It is the more necessary to study carefully this aspect of James 
Hinton’s life, as philosophizing was with him the ruling pas- 
sion ; or perhaps we ought rather to say that in his case, as 
in that of Socrates, philanthropy and philosophy divided his 
heart between them, and he loved the latter all the more 
because through her he hoped to enfranchise and elevate man- 
kind. In another respect, too, he resembled the Athenian 
sage. Aural surgery was with Hinton as much a mere Brot- 
studium as statuary was with Socrates; yet neither of them 
could do any work in a slovenly fashion; and while the latter 
wrought a group of Graces not unworthy a place on the 
Acropolis, the former reached the first rank in his profession, 
and on his retirement left for the benefit of his successors a 
text-book of high value. We cannot, however, carry the 
parallel between the two into their methods of teaching. 
Socrates, we know, excelled in eliciting the latent ideas of his 
hearers by shrewd questioning, but Hinton was so constantly 
bringing forth new speculations and illustrations of his own, 
that he had little leisure or taste for acting as mental accoucheur 
to others. Though intensely fond of philosophical discourse, 
he was, like Coleridge or Elihu the Buzite, so “full of matter,” 
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that it was not often practicable for his listeners to check the 
flow of his impassioned utterances, so as to gain a fair hearing 
for their difficulties and objections. As we once heard one of his 
acquaintances say, he seized upon you as “the ancient mariner” 
did upon “the wedding-guest ;” and you could not choose 
but listen till he had unbosomed himself of all the theories 
which happened at the time to be uppermost in his mind. It 
would, perhaps, have been to the advantage of his permanent 
reputation as a thinker, had he talked less and listened more. 
In reading the “Selections from Manuscripts,”* which con- 
tains many profound and luminous ideas, we have frequently 
encountered startling doctrines, which seem to us beset with 
obvious and formidable difficulties ; yet no hint is given that 
Mr. Hinton had himself felt the full force of these objections, 
or had submitted his views to the searching scrutiny of critical 
friends. But while reflecting that our author’s method of dis- 
course compares unfavourably with that of Socrates, we are 
pleasantly reminded of the singular contrast presented by the 
home surroundings amid which these two philosophers pon- 
dered over the mysteries of existence. Assuredly we see the 
very reverse of a Xanthippe in the lady who, when a young 
family was growing up around her, patiently acquiesced in 
her husband’s proposal to give up his profession, and to seek 
instead a far more precarious living by literary labours, and 





* A few words of explanation are necessary here. The work bearing the above 
title was printed about five years before the author’s death, and designed for 
private circulation only. A copy, however, of the first volume (a closely-printed 
octavo of nearly 800 pages) is in the Library of the British Museum. We have 
been told that several other volumes exist, but the first is the only one to which 
we have had access. In the Preface we read: “ These papers are not to be assumed 
to represent my present opinions. They are not a statement of my thoughts, but 
a history of them, and present, not the result, but the process .... I have, 
indeed, specially sought not to exclude my errors, wherever they seemed to have 
any vital connection with the progress of my ideas, because the chief value which 
I attach to the papers is that of being an exact transcript of a process that has 
taken place quite independently of any volition of mine, and the record of which 
may perhaps have the same interest that science finds in every natural event, quite 
apart from its intrinsic importance.” Bearing in mind this statement, we shall 
not draw from this volume any opinions which there is reason to believe Mr. Hinton 
afterwards abandoned. 
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who uttered no reproaches when in their tiny home at Totten- 
ham he intruded into the kitchen, and kept up such “a dis- 
tracting blaze of metaphysics and physics, epicycles and 
parabolas, noiimena and phenomena,” that she put pepper- 
corns instead of currants into her cakes, and ran a risk of 
making the light pudding or pastry at dinner-time one of the 
heaviest problems to solve of even “this unintelligible world.”* 

The circumstances of James Hinton’s life, though not of 
much interest externally, were in some respects particularly 
favourable to the awakenment in his sensitive nature of those 
emotional and intellectual elements which qualified him to 
enter into, and, as he would say, to “interpret” (i.e. to recon- 
cile in a higher unity), the conflicting tendencies of our present 
faith and culture. He was the son of the much-respected and 
able Baptist minister and writer, the Rev. Howard Hinton, 
and was born at Reading in 1822, being the third of a family 
of eleven children. The relation between him and his mother 
was peculiarly tender and precious in its effect upon his cha- 
racter. 


“She was” (says Miss Hopkins) “a woman who, in addition to 
her exalted piety, took the highest views of womanhood. She 
emphatically held, in Pére Hyacinthe’s words, ‘that if the man is 
the head of the woman, the woman is the heart of the man.’ She, 
therefore, infused into her son an enthusiasm of womanhood, which 
is a young man’s best safeguard against vice—a sacred passion which 
effectually cast out all lower passions, and made it impossible for 
him ever in word or act to do anything to the dishonour of woman- 
hood.” + 


Not only piety, however, but also a semi-Calvinistic ortho- 
doxy, was diligently instilled into the children of the Hintons ; 
and though James when he grew to manhood underwent the 
reaction, so common in superior minds, from bibliolatry to 
scepticism, yet he soon renewed, in part at least, his allegiance 
to the theology of his youth ; and his habitual disposition to 
treat the Bible as a unique and infallible revelation has, we 





* Life and Letters, p. 166. t Ibid. p. 6. 
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think, somewhat lessened the value of his philosophical work. 
From his sympathetic insight into the deep religious expe- 
riences embodied in the Gospels and the Epistles, his philo- 
sophy derived, no doubt, its most precious and vital elements ; 
but his uncritical reverence for every belief and doctrine which 
was in his view supported by Biblical authority, strikes the 
unorthodox reader of the “Selections” with a painful sense of 
incongruity. Those who are most in sympathy with the gene- 
ral drift of Hinton’s teaching, are the very ones who will be 
most impatient of his endeavours to find in his philosophical 
system some suitable niches for the lodgment of the Devil and 
the various good and evil angels whose existence the Bible 
assumes. It is true that in his presentation of popular doc- 
trines he always dwells on their deeper mystic meaning, on 
the spiritual fact (if he can find it) of which they are a local 
and imperfect form; yet he never admits that the Biblical 
writings are, like other writings of the same class, to be criti- 
cised and appraised by man’s normal intellectual and spiritual 
discernment; and he quietly assumes that the occasional 
appearances of error and inconsistency are due, not to defects 
in them, but rather to defects in our perceptive power. In 
fact, he always treats the Bible in the same way in which, as 
we shall afterwards find, he treats Nature, viz. as a perfect 
exhibition of the meaning of God, but which sometimes seems 
to us irrational and immoral because we cannot help importing 
into it some of our own mental and moral deadness. Accord- 
ingly he says: 

“You will certainly make a mess of the Bible till you can have 
patience with it. ’Tis as large as Nature, and must be dealt with 
in the same way. If you do not understand a fact in Nature, you 
do not fidget yourself till you can see how it agrees with what you 
think you do understand. You say, There is a fact I must study 
when I have time, and meanwhile you go on your way rejoicing— 
not least in this, that you will be wiser by-and-by.”* 


This may be very good advice in regard to those utterances, 








* Life and Letters, p. 181. 
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not only in the Bible, but in every sacred book, which elicit 
an emphatic response from our hearts and consciences, though 
we cannot yet co-ordinate them with other real or supposed 
knowledge. As a general principle, however, of Biblical criti- 
cism, this assumed analogy between the Bible and Nature is 
eminently unsound and mischievous. Is Colenso to postpone 
his verdict concerning the historical validity of the Pentateuch, 
on the ground that the numbers and dates in the Old Testa- 
ment narratives are probably as unerring as the law of gravi- 
tation, and that it is only the defects of our arithmetical genius 
which create the apparent anomalies? It is, however, satis- 
factory to notice that Hinton, notwithstanding his indiscrimi- 
nate faith in the Hebrew and Greek Scriptures, never for a 
moment falls into the monstrous but popular error of making 
theological beliefs the condition of spiritual well-being. 

“T find” (he writes to his sister-in-law) “the Bible the secret of 
all truth: all I truly know I derive from it: and yet I would say 
to every man, Don’t believe the Bible if you cannot see clearly that 
it is true. Deal freely, boldly, by it. Don’t be afraid. ’Tis a 
friend, not an enemy : if you don’t treat it straightforwardly, it can- 
not do its service to you. Don’t be afraid. God won't damn you 
for not believing the Bible. God won’t damn you, indeed, for 
anything ; ’tis not a future affair at all. To be damned is not to 
have eternal* life—’tis to be dead. Not to have love is the only 
damnation, and that is a matter for present consideration. The 
future is as the present. It can’t be worse, save as more wicked.”t 


From this digression concerning our philosopher's somewhat 
curious theological position, we return to the sketch of his life. 
When James Hinton had reached the age of sixteen, his father 
removed from Reading to take charge of the Baptist congrega- 
tion in Devonshire Square, London. Feeling the pressure of 
his large family, he now removed his son James from school, 





* It will be observed that James Hinton (with the late Prof. Maurice) interprets 
the word “eternal” (dauw0¢), not as “ everlasting,” but as “real’’ or “ spiritual,” 
in contrast with “apparent” or “phenomenal.” Whatever is eternal transcends, 
he believes, the conditions of space and time: it partakes of the nature of God, to 
which all idea of succession is inapplicable. 

t Life and Letters, p. 215. 
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and placed him in the first situation which chanced to offer 
itself, and which happened to be that of cashier at a wholesale 
woollen-draper’s shop in Whitechapel, kept by a respectable 
member of his own congregation. His experience at the East- 
end of London exercised so great an influence over his future 
ideas and sentiments, that we must let Miss Hopkins describe 
it in her own graphic way : 

“ Hopelessly unfavourable as this first entrance into life appears 
on the surface, none who knew James Hinton well but can recog- 
nize in it ‘the divinity that shapes our ends.’ Whitechapel was 
the rough cradle in which his mind and spirit awoke to energetic 
life ; and to the last he bore its impress on him. Brought up as he 
had been in a pure home in a quiet country town, and drinking in 
from his mother a reverence for women which in him was always 
akin to worship, he was suddenly thrust into rudest contact with 
our worst social evils. 

‘The weary and the heavy weight 

Of all this unintelligible world’ 
came crushing down on his young heart with a most cruel force, 
and the degradation of women possessed him with a divine despair. 
Indeed, on that point, he was always, if I may use the expression, 
divinely mad, the true pavrec, according to Plato’s derivation, with 
a prophetic insight on some points which the world’s history may 
yet justify. On Saturday nights, in the back streets and crowded 
courts of Whitechapel, he used to hear women screaming under the 
blows of their drunken husbands ; and come across others, wearing 
the same sacred womanhood as his own mother and sisters, with 
the same gracious dependence on man’s strength and care, yet the 
victims of his passions, flushed with gin and trolling out obscenities, 
He got a sense of the cruelty of the world, and it got into him and 
possessed him and never left him. It became the ‘unconscious 
constant’ in all his thinking: he could think of nothing apart from 
this ; and at last, as he once said, ‘it ‘crushed and crushed me till 
it crushed ‘The Mystery of Pain’ out of me !”* 


He retained this situation about a year, and after a short 


interval was placed in the City in an insurance office. It was 
here’ that that other great passion of his life shewed itself—the 








* Life and Letters, p. 8. 
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passion to know. Occupied all day at book-keeping, at which 
he never proved an adept, he would often sit up half the night 
studying. 

“ At the age of nineteen,’ continues his biographer, “he first 
became attached to the lady [Miss Margaret Haddon] whom he 
afterwards married, after waiting for her many years. It was his 
first and only attachment. For some time his love met with no 
return; indeed, he must have appeared rather a formidable suitor 
at this time to any young girl, having much the air of an abstract 
idea untidily expressed, very different from the singular charm he 
afterwards possessed in ripened manhood. Wholly indifferent to 
appearances, his clothes could never be made to fit him ; while his 
mental absorption at this period made him guilty of frequent lapses 
of politeness, which are the source of endless expressions of contri- 
tion in his letters to his elder sister, who evidently did her sisterly 
best to get him into shape.”* 


Uncongenial work by day, and over-much intellectual exer- 
tion during the hours that should have been given to sleep, 
brought on an illness ; and the family doctor, seeing what was 
wrong, advised his entering the medical profession, as giving 
the necessary scope to his mental activity. Accordingly in 
his twentieth year he was entered at St. Bartholomew’s Hos- 
pital, and passed through the prescribed course of study with 
credit, and in much shorter time than is usually given to it. 
Before settling down in medical practice, he increased his 
knowledge of the world by two long voyages, one to China and 
the other to the West Indies. In the latter of these, he was 
placed by Government in medical charge of a number of free 
Negroes sailing from Sierra Leone to Jamaica. He gained 
some knowledge of their language, and studied carefully the 
Negro character both in its savage state and as affected by 
years of slavery. After a year or so of Jamaica life, he returned 
to England, and became for a short time the partner of a 
surgeon named Fisher. Soon after this he formed a friendship 
with Mr. Toynbee, the well-known aurist, with whom he 
worked a good deal, and thus prepared the way for his own 








* Life and Letters, p. 10. 
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eminence in this department of his profession. In 1852, his 
marriage with Miss Margaret Haddon took place. It was, we 
are told, a marriage of singularly deep affection, and from 
thenceforward his wife became the sharer in his every thought. 
In 1856, Mr. Hinton first began to publish, contributing a few 
papers on physiological and ethical subjects to the Christian 
Spectator. In 1858, he published a paper in the Medico-Chi- 
rurgical Review, “On Physical Morphology, or the Law of 
Organic Forms,” suggesting that organic growth takes place in 
the direction of least resistance, a generalization which Mr. 
Herbert Spencer has embodied in his First Principles. A few 
months later, “Man and his Dwelling-place” was published. 
The favourable reception which attended this his first con- 
nected attempt to bring his philosophy before the public, led 
him to think that he might support his family and at the same 
time gratify his own taste for scientific and philosophical 
thought by exclusive attention to literary work. He accord- 
ingly resigned his practice, resolved to reduce his expenses to 
a minimum, and settled down, with his wife and three chil- 
dren, in a tiny house in Tottenham. “Ah, me!” he exclaims 
in one of his letters, “I do love thinking!” Whether his 
amiable and accomplished lady was equally gratified by this 
startling change in the programme of his life is not so clear. 
At all events, as we have before remarked, she had unlimited 
faith in him, and proved a true helpmate in this as in all the 
phases of his noble but somewhat eccentric career. At this 
time he published some popular articles on physiological topics 
in the Cornhill Magazine and other journals, which he after- 
wards worked up into his treatises entitled, “ Life in Nature,” 
and “Thoughts on Health.” In this narrow little Tottenham 
house, the “ Mystery of Pain” also was written, though not 
published till some years later. 


“Tt was,” writes Miss Hopkins, “in his small suburban patch of a 
garden that the gathering of a few green peas gave rise to that train 
of thought which loosened the burden of years from his own heart, 
and, when afterwards given to the world, proved a ‘ door into heaven’ 
to so many a troubled soul—a book of which even so profound a 
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writer on moral subjects as Dr. J. H. Newman said that ‘it con- 
tained things both new and true.’”* 


After the first year, Mr. Hinton’s new mode of life, which 
at first had promised well, turned out a failure, and by 1862 
the force of circumstances had, much against his will, carried 
him back again to the practice of his profession. He was 
shortly afterwards appointed aural surgeon at Guy’s Hospital, 
and on the death of his dear and valued friend Mr. Toynbee, 
in 1866, Mr. Hinton succeeded to his practice ; and now reso- 
lutely concentrating all his attention on his profession, he 
rapidly increased his reputation and his income. In 1869, 
however, encouraged by the advice of the eminent surgeon, 
Mr. Bowman, he for the first time for six years unlocked his 
MSS., and devoted the evenings to writing down his thoughts. 
On this resumption of his favourite pursuit, Miss Hopkins 
remarks : 


“Only those who knew Mr. Hinton intimately could realize the 
intellectual passion that thinking was to him ; how certainly, once 
indulged in, it would resume its sway over him ; and how impossi- 
ble it was to carry it on safely in addition to the immense strain of 
a London practice. From this time, his brain was in a state of 
tension, which could not but prove fatally injurious in the end.” t 


At the close of this year he joined the Metaphysical Society 
on its inauguration, at the wish of the Poet Laureate, who had 
been much struck by some of Mr. Hinton’s writings, and 
henceforth he regularly attended its meetings. In March, 
1874, caine the longed-for day of deliverance from the burden 
of professional life; and he gave up practice and the large 
income he had at his control, to devote all his energies to the 
great objects of human good he had in view. 


“ But, alas !” (adds his biographer) “ in order to effect his purpose, 
he had for the last year or two been working recklessly, throwing, 
as he himself said, the strength of ten men into his profession, and 
at the same time passing six or seven works simultaneously through 
the press, while piles of MSS. bear witness to the remorseless activity 





* Life and Letters, p. 167. ¢ Ibid. p. 249, 
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of his mind ; and, though the injury his brain received remained 
latent for a year and a half, there is no doubt the seeds of the fatal 
malady which caused his premature death were already sown.”* 


In the autumn of 1875, Mr. Hinton set sail with his eldest 
daughter for St. Michael’s, in the Azores, to look after some 
property he had purchased in that island, and with the inten- 
tion of spending the winter there with his family. A short 
time before his departure, Miss Hopkins urged him to work 
up some of his numerous MSS. for publication. 


«Well, you see,’ he would reply, ‘the activity of my brain must 
die down. I sha’n’t be able to go on producing much longer, and 
then will be the time to work up old materials and get them into 
shape. There’s immense longevity in my family ; I shall probably 
live till I am eighty.’ 

“* What!’ I exclaimed ; ‘do you look forward to such an unde- 
sirable thing as living till you are eighty ?” 

“¢Oh, I think I can do,’ was the characteristic answer, with a 
slight shrug of the shoulders.” + 


She noticed, however, that at this very time he was not well, 
having suffered from sleeplessness and depression. These bad 
symptoms increased before he left England. On his arrival at 
St. Michael’s, he found he had been much misled as to the 
value of his property, and that he might have to return to the 
practice of his profession. He bore this blow with sweet and 
noble resignation, but it deepened the melancholy that had 
settled upon him. “Soon acute inflammation of the brain 
declared itself, and after a few days’ intense suffering, in 
which he knew no one, he entered into his rest on the 16th of 
December, 1875.” t 

His decease at this critical time, when he was about to 
systematize the vast store of reflections contained in his note- 
books, is the more to be regretted, as, judging from the “Selec- 
tions” which we have read, it will be a most arduous, if not 
an impossible, task to construct a self-consistent and organic 
body of philosophical doctrine out of the heterogeneous mass 





* Life and Letters, p. 331. t Ibid. p. 368. t Ibid. p. 370. 
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of incomplete theories and speculations (of very unequal value) 
which he heaped together in such profusion. 

At the opening of this paper we coupled together the names 
of Hinton and Socrates, but we believe that our author’s mental 
type is far more that of a Christian apostle than of a Greek 
philosopher. His intellect was, it is true, almost preternatu- 
rally active ; but for all that, what gives the real charm and 
power to his philosophizing is the intense spiritual faith and 
love which burned inextinguishably at the heart of his being 
and shone through all his reasonings, so that some theories of 
his which are not, we think, intrinsically favourable to a reli- 
gious philosophy, catch a kind of beauty in the glow of this 
internal light and heat. It was not that he believed because 
of his scientific convictions and speculations, but rather that 
he believed in spite of some of the more important of them ; 
and, indeed, his mental history is a conspicuous instance of the 
truth that real spiritual life and love will ultimately overcome 
and disarm (nay, for a time even enlist in its service) intellec- 
tual ideas which seem at first to threaten the annihilation of 
faith. It is to Paul rather than to Socrates that we must look, 
if we would find a high exemplar of the class of mind to which 
James Hinton belongs. “The greatest of these is charity,” was 
the vital principle that gave light and power to the teachings 
of the great apostle; and in the fervent heat of this divine 
emotion, his Hebrew ideas and prejudices (though still retained) 
were melted and transformed into ingenious theorizings which 
appeared rather to subserve than to oppose the dearest faith of 
his heart. It was this identical spirit of self-sacrificing love 
that possessed Hinton’s soul, and enabled him to satisfy him- 
self, and perchance many of his disciples, that the doctrine of 
the Evolutionists, even in its most mechanical form, is rather 
favourable than detrimental to religious belief. 

Our conviction that the chief interest that invests Hinton’s 
life is poetical, moral and spiritual, rather than logical or intel- 
lectual, is borne out by the following estimate of his nature by 
one who, we suppose, must have intimately known him: 


“He took to ideas with the passion of the poet, and more than 
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the passion of most poets, for the fires of conscience and self-sacrifice 
were always at white heat within him. Troubles and wrongs, which 
were in common speech no concern of his, consumed him with pity 
or indignation, or both. In addition to this, his heart was not in 
the work he had to do as a professional man, but in the work he 
never had time todo. The sins and sorrows of the world around 
him he felt the most acutely in the direction of his tenderest 
susceptibilities. He said of himself that his desire for human wel- 
fare exceeded in its intensity the sum of all his other desires, and it 
was very largely through his love and reverence for women that the 
wrongs and sufferings which give us all the heart-ache now and then 
hit him hardest. We never attended a ‘meeting on any Woman’s 
Question, educational or other, without meeting James Hinton.’* 


Quite to the same effect is the following passage from the 
“ Life and Letters :” 


“Late one evening,” Mr. Berry writes, “James Hinton took me 
for a walk in the Strand. He led me into the Alhambra : we were 
very soon surrounded by women of loose character. He took no 
notice of them, but held me by the coat with both hands and 
looked me in the face, and began quietly talking about ‘ uncon- 
scious sacrifice.’ Soon his gentle speech attracted the notice of the 
women, who grouped themselves around him, with the policemen 
who attend to keep order (the acting was all the time going on on 
the stage), and all were spellbound while he sweetly discoursed on 
Christ’s hatred of sin and pity for the sinner ; and finished a most 
touching address of some ten minutes by saying, ‘If our Saviour 
were on earth, where would He be? Why here.’ And then we left, 
and my dear friend wiped tears from his eyes.”+ 


It is surely within the limits of the New Testament that 
we must look for the sublime archetype of men of this stamp. 
Miss Hopkins mentions that he sent his most valuable pictures 
to be exhibited at the East-end of London, and that had he lived 
he would have used his whole influence to make his gift the 
nucleus of a larger collection for the especial benefit of the 
very poor. “To make Whitechapel a little better,” was ever 
the thought engraven on his heart. “At fifteen,” he says, “I 
walked about the streets and cried about these poor people, 


* Contemp. Review, May, 1878, p. 269. t Life and Letters, p. 296. 
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and now I am fifty I do just the same.”* In 1870, he recorded 
in his journal that his most cherished wish was to be able to 
live again in that East-end district, to mix intimately with 
and become the friend of the lowest and poorest classes, and 
to do all that was natural and straightforward to raise them, 
and convey to them truer thoughts of their own life and of the 
world. “For this life” (he adds) “I would cut off to any 
extent that might be necessary my intellectual work ; and I 
long for it as a man longs for his wedding-day.” + 

But though we think it is the riches of the heart and con- 
science rather than of the head that will earn for James Hinton 
a very conspicuous place in the love and admiration of man- 
kind, we do not for a moment deny that he possessed intellec- 
tual gifts of a very high order, or that in his writings are to be 
found noteworthy contributions towards a new philosophical 
Theodicy. With a great deal, however, that he has written in 
this department of thought, we are unable to feel ourselves in 
entire sympathy ; but we believe that, both from his completed 
works and from his MSS., future thinkers will select much 
precious material, which will be gradually embodied in the 
literature of the future. Like the Essays of Emerson, his 
writings contain many profound and luminous but fragmentary 
thoughts, which it is very difficult to piece together into an 
organic whole. 

Whoever wishes to get to the core of Hinton’s thinking, 
must first thoroughly master his physiological ideas as they 
are presented in “Life in Nature ;” for, on the one hand, his 
medical education accustomed him to approach all subjects by 
this path, and, on the other, his theory that the worlds of 
matter and of mind are both alike affections (or “ passions,” as 
he terms them) of spirit, called into being by the creative act 
of God, induced him to regard all the laws of mental develop- 
ment and progress as precisely analogous to those which prevail 
in the physiological sphere. So much does this consideration 
influence his phraseology, that the words “nutrition” and 





+ Ibid. p. 290. 
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“function” occur on nearly every page of the “Selections,” and 
serve to indicate a vast number of antitheses. At one time, 
Talent is the nutrition and Genius the function ; and presently 
the same words serve to express the contrast between Science 
and Religion, or that between phenomenal and real Causation. 
Mr. Hinton, as we have seen, advocated the doctrine, after- 
wards adopted by Mr. H. Spencer, that the whole of Nature, 
organic and inorganic, is to be explained on the simple prin- 
ciple that motion always takes place in the direction of least 
resistance. The phenomenal universe may be regarded as 
made up of molar or molecular movements, and the above law 
is supposed by Mr. Hinton to furnish an exhaustive explana- 
tion of all these changes. He was also among the first to 
extend the doctrine of the conservation of force into the organic 
realm. All the power given forth by organisms in the form 
of heat and muscular movement, has been previously present 
in the form of a tension between the elements of the tissues 
and the oxygen in their neighbourhood. 


“ The imprisoned gases,” writes our author, “ pine for their wonted 
partner, and stretch themselves out towards their destined liberator. 
Set free from constraint, their affinities operate again, and the 
materials of the living body and the atmosphere re-unite them- 
selves. But no ‘affinity’ need be supposed to hold together the 
organic substances ; their elements are coerced into union by extra- 
neous force, not drawn to it by attraction from within.”* 


The force which thus holds back the elements of the organ- 
ism from obeying their chemical affinities, and so produces 
nutrition, is precisely the same force which is previously 
liberated by the decomposition of the food; and the reason 
that it is now transformed into this organic or vital force is, 
that the elements of the decomposed food and of the air have, 
when rushing together to form inorganic compounds, been 
checked in the course of their approximation by the force of 
cohesion in the organic body; and the consequence is, that 
the resisted particles take new and opposite direction (just as 








* Life in Nature, p. 69. 
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the pendulum does when its fall to the earth is checked), and 
thus become qualified to perform the vitalizing act. This 
process, which, says Mr. Hinton, is quite in accordance with 
the general law of vibration, accounts for the passage of 
chemical into vital force, and the consequent growth of the 
body; and when taken in conjunction with the assumed 
principle that the form of organic growth is determined by the 
character of the resistances or pressures to which the expand- 
ing tissues are subjected, furnishes, he thinks, a full and satis- 
factory explanation of how, by the operation of the simple law 
of movement in the line of least resistance, the whole organic 
world is built up and propagated. Before passing on to con- 
sider the nature of the process by which Mr. Hinton manages 
to convert this very mechanical theory of the universe into an 
important branch of religious philosophy, we will briefly advert 
to one or two of his very numerous and ingenious applications 
of the above doctrine of nutrition and function to our intellec- 
tual and emotional life. It will be seen that the animal fune- 
tions are dependent on the nutrition or state of tension which 
the approximating chemical] elements have produced in conse- 
quence of their movements having been resisted or suppressed 
before they had effected complete conjunction. Well, the food 
of the mind is the observation of facts. Science analyzes or 
decomposes them ; this process of disintegration and re-com- 
position is at length checked or suppressed by some instinctive 
conviction of the soul; by this resistance nutrition is achieved 
and power stored up, which at length leads to function or “in- 
terpretation.” And this comes about when in some gifted mind 
at once imaginative and logical this tension between the nutri- 
tive (or theoretic) and the instinctive view suddenly ceases by 
reason of the rushing together of two ideas, whereby there is 
revealed a grander truth, which takes up into itself the vital 
elements in each of the contending views, and thus reconciles 
them in a higher unity. As an illustration, let us take the 
idea of Cause. There is an instinctive conviction in the human 
mind that for every phenomenon there exists an adequate cause, 
or producing power, and the popular judgment is apt to locate 
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this power in the previous phenomenon. Presently science 
or theory is brought to bear on this doctrine, and the result of 
the application of criticism is, that no such assumed dynamic 
nexus between phenomena can be discovered. Whereupon 
the nutritive dogma comes into vogue, viz., that cause is a 
fiction of the mind. This new view strives to suppress the 
instinctive one, and thus power is stored up which one day 
manifests itself in the dawn of an interpretation which con- 
tains what is true in each of these polar views, viz. that all 
phenomena arise from an energy which is not itself pheno- 
menal, but real or spiritual. It is now seen that the instinct 
of mankind was right in declaring that phenomena are pro- 
duced by a power, and that the critical view is also right, in 
so far as it asserts that there is no causation between pheno- 
mena. Mr. Hinton insists that it is always Resistance that 
begets life and power. “It appears in the physical world as 
pressure ; in the intellectual world as incompatibility, or con- 
tradictoriness ; in the emotional world as disappointment and 
failure ; in the moral world as self-control.” * 

The following passage from the “ Letters and Life” gives an 
interesting sketch of the application of this theory to our emo- 
tional life : 


“On the dynamic relations of evil, Mr. Hinton, as we see, laid 
great stress. It was to him an integral part of the process of correct- 
ing the premiss, by which man is educated in the true sense of the 
word, i.e. made to educe for himself the true from the false, the 
right from the wrong, working out his results by a process of moral 
evolution. Evil in the world, he held, had its analogue in nutrition. 
In nutrition, certain chemical elements are assimilated and held in 
a state of tension, their tendency to combine being resisted in the 
organic matter. The force thus held ready for use is set free in the 
function. .... Or, to take a far simpler analogy, evil is the raising 
of a heavy weight, which in its fall raises something else. In one 
of the great world-sores, slavery, we can see this process ever going 
on in one form or another ; but perhaps it is most strikingly exem- 
-plified in the movements that have led to modern emancipation. 








* Selections from MSS. p. 515. 
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Naturally the premiss was assumed to begin with, that the stronger 
might impose his will on the weaker. Self-interest enjoined it ; 
what was there so especially sacred in individual responsibility to 
forbid the stronger animal mastering the weaker? But slowly the 
selfish principle worked out its results of sorrow, degradation, cruelty 
and licentiousness ; the evil grew more and more intolerable ; slowly 
the force gathered, till at last it needed but a touch to set it free, 
and in the fall of slavery by its own weight of evil, to lift humanity 
for ever to the higher moral level that respects personal liberty, and 
recognizes the brotherhood of man and the sanctity of individual 
responsibility. May we not, therefore, believe, with Mr. Hinton, 
that that other great nameless world-sore, which eats like a cancer 
into the heart of our modern Christian and civilized society, with 
all its mystery of depravity, degradation and disease,—may we not 
believe it a force stored up to impel man to recognize the evil of self 
as a basis of life, the impotence of mere self-restraint engrafted on 
such a basis—a force to lift him to a higher level of a purity which 
is love, a chastity which is service ?” * 


We must now turn back to our philosopher’s view of the 
universe as a necessary result of the interaction of mechanical 
forces obeying the one simple law of action in the line of least 
resistance. To many persons this mode of regarding Nature 
would appear to be a decided step towards dispensing with 
the hypothesis of a God. On Mr. Hinton, however (as he 
tells us), it soon ceased to have any such influence, and indeed 
seemed to him to transform itself into a powerful confirmation 
of his theological convictions. He learns that the operations 
of Nature cannot fitly be termed “mechanical.” Sir W. 
Hamilton has enabled him to see that of Nature we know 
only phenomena. If, then, those things that we call the 





* P. 355. In connection with this subject—the condition of women—to which 
Mr. Hinton gave the deepest attention, these words of his are worth pondering : 
**Do you call English life monogamous? Explain to me—I don’t understand. Are 
we speaking of names and pretences, or of realities? The problem is not how to 
keep, but how to attain to monogamy.” The following remark was once made by 
him to a married friend : “If I am to be remembered at all, this is what I would 
be remembered by, that I was the man who said, ‘ Man is so made that he can rise 
above the sexual passion and subordinate it to use.’ There, even if that is false, 
and all else I ever said was true, I would rather be remembered as having said 
that one falsehood than by all the truths.’”’—P. 284. 
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physical world—the substances and forces with which Science 
deals—are but phenomenal (that is, if they are but appearances 
of some existence which we perceive not as it is), then the 
reducing of physical life to the results of chemical and me- 
chanical processes no more disappoints the intellect, or makes 
a discord in the soul.* This law of movement in least resist- 
ance then becomes a merely phenomenal law, and the question 
arises, Can the human mind penetrate deeper, and divine its 
real and ultimate significance? Mr. Hinton replies in the 
affirmative, but not on the ground usually taken by intuitive 
philosophers. His theory is, that as one sense, such as touch, 
is able to correct the illusions of another sense, sight, and as 
the intellect is capable of rectifying the misconceptions which 
all the senses together cannot detect, and thus to convert the 
“appearance” into the “scientific phenomenon,” so in like 
manner there is a still higher faculty in man, named by Mr. 
Hinton the “moral reason,” or the “ religious emotions,” which, 
when acting in conjunction with the senses and the intellect, 
is competent to give us an insight into the nature of that 
reality (or noiimenon) of which both the sensuous appearance 
and the intellectual phenomenon are but more or less imper- 
fect images. As the intellectual reason banishes from the 
universe all supposed irrational appearances, so, thinks Mr. 
Hinton, will the moral reason, when fairly exercised, dissipate 
from creation all the illusions that now vex the conscience 
and the heart (in short, everything which now seems morally 
absurd), and reveal a living spiritual universe whose supposed 
materiality and deadness exists only in our defective percep- 
tion. Thus, according to our author, the material world, when 
looked at in the light of the moral reason, is simply the spiri- 
tual world imperfectly apprehended. This doctrine, which in 
its simplicity strikes us as grand and true, is unfortunately 
marred in Mr. Hinton’s treatment of it by two serious distor- 
tions. In the first place, it is unnecessarily complicated with 
the theological dogma of the fall of man, and of the redemp- 








* Life in Nature, p. 154. 
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tion of humanity by the death of Christ.* It is very curious 
to notice the shifts to which our author is put (and which he 
faithfully records in his MSS.) in his endeavour to extricate 
himself from the dilemmas into which his two-fold devotion— 
to orthodoxy on the one hand, and to his favourite theories on 
the other—so often force him. To quote an instance: 


“Tt is only to a fallen spirit that there is a material world ; only 
to the sinful is there any not-being? Or, no, this will not do: for 
Adam when sinless was placed in this world. But the world was 
different to him before he fell: it first became the physical world 
when Adam fell. [What is the evidence of paleontology respecting 
previous death? One does not know: these ‘things’ are forms. I 
have the fact here, but not the right form.] So when we leave this 
world, if perfectly holy, ‘things’ will not be to us: then only the 
‘actual,’ the eternal : no image then of sin : i.e. no death, or ceasing 
to be, because no sin. There can have been no death before sin 
was, because no ‘actual’+ death from which the image could arise : 
death is by sin. Things are the image of the ‘actual’: death, the 
image of sin, could not precede it. So no ‘things’ that pass or die 
in heaven: no time. Is time then the result of sin? And yet was 
not Adam surrounded by ‘ things’ in Paradise, with a real body, &c. ? 
This I have to get right: but I know I am on the track, finding 
the Bible words necessary, i.e. right.” t 

It seems strange that it should not have occurred to Mr. 
Hinton that the very fact of man having the power to use this 
“moral reason,” and by its exercise to purge his vision and 
attain a true view of the spiritual reality of things, of itself 
sufficiently shews that our imperfect apprehension is rather 
the mark of a rudimentary and incomplete spirituality, than 
that state of spiritual extinction indicated by the Fall. It 
would appear that Mr. Hinton himself at times must have 
regarded the interview between Eve and the serpent as not so 
very regrettable after all, for he says the fall of man acted as 
“nutrition,” whence comes the power that raises us from the 





* Vide “ Man and his Dwelling-place,” passim. 

t The only real or actual death, in Mr. Hinton’s view, is the suicide the spirit 
commits by sinning. All other deaths are apparent only. 
t Selections from MSS. p. 602. 
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primitive innocence to the far higher state of holiness. One is 
sometimes disposed to doubt for a moment whether our author 
ou the whole lost or gained by the influence upon him of his 
hereditary orthodoxy. Still on reflection we see that the incal- 
culable mental and spiritual good he derived from his intensely 
close relation to the Son of Mary of Nazareth, very far out- 
weighs the mischief which his bibliolatry wrought upon his 
genius. And, indeed, though he seems to stick to the letter 
of the dogmas, he generally manages to make them mean what 
his philosophical theories demand. 

The other mistake which seems to us to detract from the 
value of our author’s central theory is of a more vital nature, 
and appears to be due rather to his professional than to his reli- 
gious training, though we do not feel quite sure that Calvinism 
may not have had something to do with it. He truly declares 
that the spiritual reality of which the world of phenomena is 
the image, must be such as shall not do violence to the claims 
of either our intellectual or our moral reason. Both of these 
faculties, he tells us, take offence at “arbitrariness” on the one 
hand, and “ mechanical necessity” on the other; therefore the 
spiritual reality must be neither of these.* Now by “arbitrari- 
ness” he really means “ power of free choice,” and we have yet 
to learn what valid ground Science has for taking offence at 
this as a possible attribute of that Eternal Love, which Hinton 
says is the only reality that satisfies both the intellect and 
the heart,—the spiritual fact, of which movement in the 
direction of least resistance is only the phenomenal image. 
Our philosopher does not deny the free-will of man, as many 
of his brother savans do, but he always refers to it as some- 
thing peculiarly obnoxious to him, and tells us it is one of the 
consequences of the Fall—a state of defect which we are to 
aim to rise above, that we may be made partakers of God's 
freedom. But God’s freedom is, in his view, synonymous with 
God’s necessity, only that it is a necessity intrinsic to His own 
nature, and not imposed upon Him from without. We shrink 





* Professor Tyndall and the Religious Kmotions, by James Hinton: Contemp, 
Review, Dec. 1874. 
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from any attempt to characterize the relation between the con- 
sciousness of God and His activity; such questions utterly 
transcend our cognitive faculty; but we earnestly maintain 
that the above doctrine, which leaves only one line of action 
possible to God, is based on no necessary demand of either the 
intellectual or the moral reason, but is simply the corollary to 
that false assumption (which scientific men so readily slip into), 
that the uniformity of Nature is not a contingent matter of 
outward observation, but is an ultimate necessity of thought. 

Closely connected with this view of God’s necessary action 
is Mr. Hinton’s vehement dislike to teleology, and his oft- 
repeated assertion that God never acts for results. His line 
of argument on this subject is not far removed from that of 
the author of the “ Philosophy of the Unconscious,” and, like 
Von Hartmann, he believes that God’s act in creation resem- 
bles that of a genius who in his highest performances acts 
from inner impulse rather than with an object in view. But 
if inspired men are borne on to great results without conscious 
purpose of their own, is it not because the Divine Inspirer, 
who knows the end from the beginning, is leading them by a 
way that they know not? 

It must also be remarked that although Mr. Hinton so 
speaks of the “moral reason” as if he believed that it would 
afford, when fairly exercised, the same conclusive evidence of 
the absence of unmoral and unloving traits in Nature which 
the intellectual reason affords of the absence of the anomalous 
and the absurd, it is difficult to avoid the conclusion that the 
‘ two faculties stand in this respect on an entirely different 
footing, and that we cannot expect from the use of the former 
the same banishment of uncertainty and the same gradual 
growth of universal agreement in belief which prevails in 
respect to the world of phenomena. The “moral reason” 
is after all equivalent to faith in God as He is revealed in 
our hearts and consciences: and though such faith will sur- 
vive and flourish in spite of the moral difficulties suggested 
by some of the aspects of Nature, there is no sufficient evi- 
dence that increase in the purity and warmth of the “religious 
emotions” gives us an intuitive knowledge that the seeming 
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indifference and physical and moral ugliness in Nature are 
as much an illusion resting on our imperfect perception, as 
the apparent motion of the sun is in the phenomenal world. 
Men with the sweetest and divinest spiritual affections are 
often those by whom the apparently unmoral activities of 
Nature are the most keenly and painfully felt. 

Our criticisms of Mr. Hinton’s central theory have nearly 
exhausted our space, and left us no room to do justice to the 
really grand and engaging features in his philosophy. In one 
sense he is a mystic, believing in our power to apprehend the 
Absolute and to escape from the illusions of space and time. 
Indeed, he is so far from allowing that man can only know 
phenomena, that he forcibly maintains that it is precisely 
phenomena which we do not and cannot know, seeing that 
they are not themselves real, but owe their apparent being to 
our imperfect apprehension of the real. Spirit and its moral 
activities are indeed real, and in fact the only realities. Spirit 
is the absolute or the unconditioned, and therefore we know 
these at first hand, inasmuch as our own moral action is an 
instance of a reality and an activity which is uncaused and 
eternal. But James Hinton’s mysticism is a mysticism of a 
practical and noble sort. It does not favour our absorption in 
meditation or our withdrawal from Nature and her revelations. 
Would we penetrate to the glorious secrets of the spiritual and 
the real, then he bids us remember that in Nature are they all 
involved, that she is the spiritual being of which we are in 
search ; and if we are to know her really, it must be by a 
careful and loving study of her as she is phenomenally pre- 
sented to us. The ideal is not above the natural, but in the 
natural ; and he who ceases to court Nature intelligently and 
lovingly, thereby loosens his hold both on true philosophy 
and noble art. Nor must we fancy that we can win spiritual 
life and blessedness by the death of our passions and seclusion 
from the world, for it is by the control of these passions and 
desires that the soul gains health and strength, and as we 
resist them their might passes into and fortifies our own moral 
character. 
2R2 
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Miss Hopkins deserves eminently well both of James Hinton 
and of society. She has done a needful work faithfully, ably 
and lovingly. In one respect only does she seem to us to have 
unintentionally misrepresented her hero. She says that, “like 
most of the eminent thinkers of the day, he passed through 
materialism, and came out at the other side.’* The eminent 
thinkers to whom she refers are obviously such writers as Mr. 
Herbert Spencer and Professors Tyndall and Huxley ; indeed, 
she mentions the name of the last of these in this connection. 
No doubt Mr. Hinton’s Berkeleian views do, like the views of 
the gifted men referred to, break down the essential barrier 
between matter and mind; but there yawns a gulf, wide and 
impassable, between the thinkers who hold that matter and 
mind are the two aspects of one unknown reality, and him who 
held that both mind and matter are affections or passions of a 
Spirit that is and knows itself to be this very reality, and 
which is a Will morally free to control and direct the passions 
by which it is invested. We very strongly suspect that James 
Hinton would have felt no inclination to congratulate these 
eminent men on their having “come out at the other side,” 
but would rather have warned them that their supposed escape 
is altogether illusory, and that if they are no longer materialists 
strictly so called, they are just as far off as ever from sound 
spiritualism. 

We had hoped to have been able to have examined the 
beautiful idea which Mr. Hinton has embodied in “The 
Mystery of Pain,” and also to have said something about his 
characteristic Altruism. We should also have liked to have 
criticised his doctrine that sin is negative in its character—our 
refusal to act, or rather to let God act. And then, again, his 
highly imaginative theory that our bodies and minds are ele- 
ments in a universal body and mind, invites notice. But all 
these we must omit for the present, and bring to a close our 
account of the life and teachings of a man for whom, though 
we knew him not on earth, we have come to feel deep respect 


and warm affection. 
CHARLES B. UPTON. 























VI—NOTICES OF BOOKS. 
1. Dr. Katiscu on Jonau. 


Bible Studies. By M. M. Kalisch. Part IL. The Book of Jonah, 
preceded by a Treatise on the Hebrew and the Stranger. London : 
Longmans. 1878. 


Even before my review of the First Part of Dr. Kalisch’s “ Bible 
Studies” can be published in this Journal, the second has reached 
me ; and I must attempt in briefer compass to give some idea of its 
contents. In one important respect this volume differs from its pre- 
decessor. Each has a “ Preliminary Essay ;” but while in the former 
volume the Essay was a discussion of the character of the prophet 
(Balaam), the date of the book, and a history of its exegesis, and 
consequently a mere introduction to the Commentary, in this it takes 
a far wider range, and is only slightly connected with the Book of 
Jonah. It is an independent treatise, which will profoundly interest 
many who are indifferent to the charms of the small and perhaps 
not very wise Book of Jonah. It surveys the whole history of the 
relations between “the Hebrew and the Stranger”—between Israel 
as a nation and the foreigners living among or near them, and be- 
tween the Jews after the loss of their political existence and the 
nations of the world. It will readily be anticipated that the Jewish 
writer who dwelt with peculiar pleasure on the claim of the heathen 
prophet Balaam to be regarded as a true Prophet of Jahveh, and 
who now selects the Book of Jonah for elucidation because it illus- 
trates the care of the God of Israel for the heathen Ninevites, must 
deal with this subject in a remarkably generous and even cosmopo- 
litan spirit. In this he betrays his political affinity with his co-reli- 
gionists in Germany, who are often the most outspoken and the 
ablest members of the Left or Radical party, but is far superior to 
most of them in historical and biblical learning. But a cosmopolitan 
Jew holds a very peculiar and difficult position. The traditions of 
his race, including the history and principles contained both in the 
Bible and in later literature, condemn him to isolation—the more per- 
fect the more virtuous he is; in his religious observances—and espe- 
cially the Sabbath, which is patent to all the world —in his marriage 
and in his diet, he feels himself an alien incapable of assimilation to 
the nation to which he belongs as a citizen. Cosmopolitan sympathies 
must be constantly warring against this prescribed exclusiveness ; 
and if the struggle is not to be a life-long vexation or an uncondi- 
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tional surrender of one of the opposing principles, the solution must 
be such a one as Dr. Kalisch has worked out. He passes in review 
the history of the Hebrews since Abraham, and discovers that Jewish 
unfriendliness towards strangers and pride in purity of blood are not 
aboriginal characteristics of the Hebrews at all, but later accretions, 
adopted partly from political necessities, partly from sacerdotal 
scheming. It may be said that inasmuch as the exclusiveness can- 
not be denied or explained away, the question of the date of its 
origin has only very minor importance to the world generally, though 
to the Jew it may be a vital point to know whether the ordinances 
that prescribe isolation are of the highest antiquity and possess reli- 
gious sanction or not. But this cannot be allowed, unless the whole 
history of the development of ideas is an unprofitable study. Dr. 
Kalisch’s treatise furnishes another contingent to the forces which 
are assembling from all sides for the reconstruction of the Old Tes- 
tament history, and is especially valuable from the fact that it 
confines itself to one special branch of the subject, which it treats 
very perspicuously and perhaps exhaustively. 

Dr. Kalisch lays down four distinct ages of Hebrew history, each 
of which marks a development of the religious system. The first 
terminates with the reign of Solomon and the division of the king- 
dom ; in this, religion was generally free and local, but entered into 
no competition with the civil power, being subordinate to the state. 
The second occupies the period of the double kingdom till the Baby- 
lonian Captivity ; in this, religion was centralized by the establish- 
ment of the temple at Jerusalem for the kingdom of Judah, and the 
gradual abolition of other Jocal sanctuaries ; and the forces of religion 
and the state may be described as co-ordinate yet not mutually 
aggressive powers. The third extends through the Captivity to 
about the year 400 B.C.; in it, the power of the state was greatly 
enfeebled, and that of religion so far enhanced as to rule and colour 
the state. The fourth age extends from thence to modern times, 
and witnessed the gradual extinction of the state, and the absorption 
of its power by religion. The general correctness of this division is 
justified by the difference of the spirit of the literature which cha- 
racterizes each. In the first, not to mention less important works, 
was composed the older part of the Pentateuch, which Dr. Kalisch 
(without specifying its exact extent, but evidently referring mainly 
to the Jahvistic portions) designates the Book of the Covenant. The 
second is mainly characterized by that new reading of the Law 
which is represented by the Deuteronomist. The third witnessed 
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that gradual and steady further development of the Law under 
priestly influence which we are now accustomed to call the Levitical 
Legislation ; this completed the Biblical Thorah. The fourth age 
is justly designated as the period of Rabbinism in conflict with Hel- 
lenism—the foreign element of civilization with which the Jews 
then first came into contact ; and is represented in literature by the 
single Book of Daniel in the Canon, and by “the Apocrypha, Philo 
and Josephus, the Mishnah, the Talmud, and an endless host of 
Rabbinical writings.” I believe Dr. Kalisch has nowhere previously 
given a clear conspectus of his views on the gradual development 
of the Thorah, and we have them here expressed with remarkable 
lucidity. The best defined ages, respecting which few scholars 
representing the “new learning” would differ from him, and on 
which his rare combination of Rabbinical learning with appreciation 
of the spirit of Western philosophy and theology—both old Greek 
and Christian—render him an authority, are the third and fourth. 
On the second age there may well be various opinions as to its com- 
mencement. Does its new spirit originate with the adoption of 
Jerusalem as the capital by David, with the centralization of worship 
by the consecration of the temple by Solomon, or with the disrup- 
tion of the kingdom after Solomon’s death? I think the only 
serious doubt is now between the two latter, and as both events 
must have largely affected the system of religion, and lie very close 
together in date, the question is more of words than of fact. That 
it is wrong to see any great modification in the spirit of the religion 
before Solomon’s temple was established with its new functions for 
the Levites, and to commence a new era with the foundation of 
monarchy (as Ewald does) or with David’s reign, must, I think, be 
evident to all who have sifted the facts of David’s personality from 
the mass of tradition concerning his reign. The first age might, no 
doubt, be subdivided into several ; but the time for doing this has 
not come yet ; we must wait till we can better pick out the facts of 
the Exodus and the period of the Judges from the fables with which 
they are overloaded ; and Dr. Kalisch acts very prudently in treat- 
ing the whole period down to Solomon provisionally as one. 

On the special subject of his essay, the attitude of the Hebrews 
towards foreigners, Dr. Kalisch contends that the exclusiveness 
which forms one of the most marked characteristics in later times, 
especially in the time of Jesus and Paul, and created the main 
obstruction against which the latter had to struggle all his life, was 
not original, but grew up, like the Law itself, gradually and by 
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stages. He calls it a “triple wall of separation,” which was built up 
from the materials of exclusive marriages, circumcision, and dietary 
laws. The dietary laws were the last to be enforced, as we see from 
history ; for the Book of Daniel is the only canonical book in which 
they are acknowledged ; even in the very late Book of Esther they 
do not appear, for Esther herself partakes of the banquet of the king 
and Haman. The Levitical laws which distinguish clean and un- 
clean animals must therefore belong to the very latest period of the 
code, towards the end of the fifth century. The question of foreign 
marriages had become of political importance, and attracted attention 
somewhat earlier. On the return from Babylon, Ezra was intent 
on fashioning the new state in the spirit of what was then accepted 
as the Mosaic system—the precepts of Deuteronomy (for we cannot 
be too careful to remember that the three books which we are accus- 
tomed to regard as preceding that—Exodus, Leviticus and Numbers 
—were not yet in existence, except in fragments, and that Deuterv- 
nomy was the only systematic declaration of the Law). The cor- 
ruption of the “holy people” (Deut. vii. 6) through the unions of 
their princes with heathen and foreign wives, troubled him and 
Nehemiah, as it seemed likely to wreck all attempts to preserve the 
religious purity demanded by the Deuteronomist. Then, therefore, 
the foreign marriages which had been tolerated and even approved 
before, came to be looked upon as irreligious, and were strongly 
discountenanced (Ezra x. 18—44; Neh. xiii. 23—30); though it 
is evident that the power to put them down completely was lacking, 
since the books of law contain no precept on the subject. The third 
barrier proved perhaps the most effective in the end for the purpose 
of isolating the Hebrews—the rite of circumcision. In a certain 
sense, it justly claims a very high antiquity. But Dr. Kalisch dis- 
tinguishes between a custom and a law. That it was a very ancient 
custom, practised probably ever since the time of Egyptian bondage, 
and perhaps learned from the Egyptians, cannot be reasonably 
doubted. The dislike of the Philistines as uncircumcised is expressed 
precisely in books of considerable antiquity, and in stories of the 
old times of the Judges and of David—e.g. in David’s dirge for 
Saul and Jonathan. But Dr. Kalisch says, “until long after the 
Babylonian exile, circumcision was in Israel only a custom, not a 
law.” In Deuteronomy, circumcision is not even mentioned, and 
still less is any law on the subject recorded. It is not spoken of as 
a divine institution in any book of history or by any prophet prior 
to the Babylonian captivity; the later Isaiah, Jeremiah and Ezekiel, 
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only alluding to it as a custom distinguishing the Hebrews from 
heathen nations. However, the metaphorical use which is made of 
the rite by the Deuteronomist and Jeremiah (Deut. x. 16; Jer. iv. 4) 
shews not only that the rite was familiar’in practice, but that it had 
already become invested with a religious, if not a moral, significance, 
as indicating purity: the circumcision of the heart denotes the 
attainment of purity of soul. It became a positive law, incumbent 
on all Hebrews, only through a single verse belonging to the Levi- 
tical legislation of the fifth century, Lev. xii. 3. The story of 
its institution as a symbol of the covenant between Elohim and 
Abraham, told in Gen. xvii. 10—14, was invented, according to 
Dr. Kalisch, at the same time. This certainly appears the necessary 
conclusion from the evidence; for if that story, imposing such a 
solemn responsibility upon the Hebrews, had existed before, the 
Deuteronomist and the prophets who describe the mutual obligations 
of Jahveh and his people as a covenant, could not fail to enjoin 
with their most solemn exhortations this sign of the covenant. The 
necessary inference is, that, however general the custom was, how- 
ever strongly it suggested purity and religion, it was not yet a 
symbol of the covenant at all. But that it was general may be 
inferred from the extreme brevity of the law, which enters into no 
detail whatever, manifestly because it was too well known to neces- 
sitate any exposition. 

I rejoice greatly that Dr. Kalisch has taken up the historical 
method of dealing with the Thorah. The result, as might be fore- 
seen, accords in the main with Kuenen’s system ; and Kalisch does 
not shrink, like Colenso, from finding the writing of the same Elo- 
histic and Levitical writer of the fifth century even in the stories of 
Genesis, whose high antiquity used to be simply taken for granted. 
The argument that I have recapitulated may be taken to be satis- 
factorily established. The moment we are thus relieved from the 
burden of the Levitical Law, points of history previously not easily 
explicable become perfectly simple. The story of Ruth, for instance 
(if anything is to be learned from a romauce of late date), is told 
with manifest sympathy for the Moabitess, who steals the hearts of 
two Hebrews in succession ; very different from the righteous disgust 
expressed by Ezra and Nehemiah at the similar instance of Jews 
who had married wives of Ashdod, of Ammon, and of Moab, whom 
Nehemiah cursed and beat and pulled by the beard for their beha- 
viour. David was none the less esteemed for being great-grandson 
of the Moabitess Ruth. At the same time it is questionable whether 
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for his present purpose Dr. Kalisch’s argument is adequate. When 
he would fain prove that the sentiments of the Hebrews towards 
foreigners were not so unfriendly as is commonly supposed, it is 
scarcely of much avail tosay, “There was no positive legislation, 
only an old custom.” Popular sentiments are expressed quite as 
much in customs as in laws; and only the learned could know 
whether a universally observed rite was enacted by law or by custom, 
which is often said to be stronger than law. The argument respect- 
ing circumcision, therefore, I cannot accept as justifying the infer- 
ence, though I do not dispute the facts on which it is based. 

In tracing the position of the foreigner dwelling amongst the 
Hebrews, Dr. Kalisch is remarkably clear and successful. In the 
first age he shews that the stranger (72 gev) dwelling permanently 
among them was treated with kindness and almost as one of them- 
selves ; he required the rest of the Sabbath no less than the Hebrew, 
and the latter having been a stranger in Egypt could sympathize 
with his position (Ex. xxiii. 9,12). In the second age the same 
kindly feelings tind frequent and powerful expression in Deuter- 
onomy. So far from Jahveh being generous only to his own people, 
it is declared that He “executes justice for the orphan and the 
widow, and loves the stranger, giving him food and raiment ; and 
ye must love the stranger, for ye were strangers in the land of 
Egypt” (Deut. x. 18) ; and in other passages the stranger is coupled 
with the orphan, the widow and the homeless Levite, as deserving 
objects of charity and of the protection of the law against oppression 
(Deut. i. 16, xiv. 29, xxiv. 14, 15, 17, 19—21, xxvii. 19). He was 
likewise to attend at the Feasts of Weeks and of Tabernacles and 
the presentation of first fruits (xvi. 9—15, xxvi. 11—13). To these 
evidences of sympathy between the Hebrews and the strangers 
living with them, I am surprised to find that Dr. Kalisch adds that 
at the great Passover-celebration ordained by king Hezekiah the 
strangers also from all parts of the land repaired to the common 
sanctuary, and “ rejoiced,” like the whole congregation of Judah and 
Israel; for this Passover, unnoticed by the Historian, is only 
described by the Chronicler (2 Chron. xxx.), and is itself one of the 
most glaring instances of pure fiction invented by that romancer. 
At the commencement of the next period, the Captivity, the strangers 
were placed by the prophets in a still closer union with the Hebrews. 
Ezekiel (xlvii. 22, 23) says that when the land is divided by lot, the 
strangers that live permanently and have children in a Hebrew tribe 
shall have their share of land and devise it precisely like natives ; 
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and the later Isaiah as explicitly gives even to the “foreigner” 
(79377"}2) an equal place with Israel in the “holy mountain” for 
their offerings, provided they abandon idolatry and worship Jahveh : 
“‘for mine house shall be called a house of prayers for all peoples” 
(Is. lvi. 3—7 and elsewhere). But, Dr. Kalisch says of these 
prophets, 


“The great men in Israel had expected to win over the Hebrew people 
to so firm and fervid a faith in Jahveh, that the surrounding nations would 
be drawn into the same circle of a refined religion and an elevated mo- 
rality by the power of truth manifesting itself in a holy enthusiasm and 
in nobleness of conduct. But the Hebrew people evinced neither the 
capacity nor the zeal necessary for so great a mission. ... Men equal to 
the momentous emergency were not wanting, and Ezra and Nehemiah 
performed the arduous task in a certain sense with an ability and a 
success which saved and consolidated the Hebrew nation—but created 
Judaism in the place of the old and freer Hebraism: for they merged the 
state in their religion. ... They endeavoured, like their fellow-workers 
in the next generations, to separate Jews and Gentiles with the utmost 
rigour; and for this purpose they deemed two measures especially 
effective—the unconditional interdiction of foreign marriages, and the 
solemn appointment of circumcision as a ‘ sign of the Covenant.’” 


The Passover became at the same time a crucial test of full admis- 
sion to the Jewish community ; and a distinction was made between 
the domiciled stranger (72 ger), known before, who could not be 
excluded, and the sojourner (2WiM toshav, a word not used before), 
who was not admitted to the Passover, and consequently not to the 
congregation of Israel. It is unnecessary to pursue further the 
principle of exclusiveness which thus gained head, if it did not arise, 
in the age of the Restoration. It led directly to the sentiments of 
pride of birth and fanaticism, which culminated in the ideas current 
in the fourth and last age, of Israel being a holy people, a people 
of saints, under the special protection of God and the archangel 
Michael, and their enemies being the enemies of God. I have not, 
in this notice of the Hebrews’ attitude towards strangers, recorded 
the many exceptions to be found more in history than in legislation 
to the beneficent precepts inculcated, though Dr. Kalisch carefully 
presents both sides. It would take too much space, and serve no 
useful end, as many of them will occur to the mind of every well- 
informed reader. Many of these exceptions illustrate the general 
difference between principles and practice ; some are accounted for 
by the necessities or the natural excesses of war. 
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Dr. Kalisch winds up his most interesting essay by a protest 
against the idea that “a purified Judaism” or “a purified Chris- 
tianity” can be identical with “a religion of absolute humanity ;” for 
“ Judaism inseparably involves the ceremonialism and exclusiveness 
of the Old Testament and the Talmud, and Christianity by its very 
name comprises the Incarnation and the Trinity.” This judgment 
sounds rather strange in the mouth of one who has done so much to 
prove the late—we might say apocryphal—origin of the ceremonial 
and exclusive laws, which gained authority mainly by taking the 
name of Moses in vain. Or, if he merely means that “Judaism” 
established by Ezra involved all the ceremonial, why does he not 
offer to the Jews who thirst for a wider and more spiritual religion 
a return to the older pre-Judaic religion of Israel, which knew 
nothing of the later exclusiveness? The observation on Christianity 
is open to a similar criticism. If the doctrines of the Incarnation 
and the Trinity are stumbling-blocks in the way of its becoming a 
religion of humanity, is it not open to us to go back to a time before 
these were formulated into Athanasian dogma, and to find a simpler 
and less scholastic form of faith in the life and sayings of Christ 
himself, when we have submitted the New Testament to the com- 
parative criticism necessary for eliminating its less trustworthy ele- 
ments? Nevertheless, Dr. Kalisch does find in the Old Testament 
the doctrines which are “the sum of all wisdom and all sanctity,* 
and looks hopefully forward to the time when “there will be no 
distinction between Hebrew and Stranger, no separation between 
Jew and Gentile, no division between race and race, because all 
alike shall be holy.” 

On the Commentary on Jonah I must be brief, and there is in 
truth no need to say much. Dr. Kalisch’s ability in this depart- 
ment is well known, as well as his practice of pressing into his 
service all possible witnesses. Jonah took ship at Joppa, so he 
thinks it necessary to give us a full history of that place, seven 
pages long. Jonah is swallowed by a great fish, and he gives not 
only instances of similar stories among the ancients, but stories of 
the dimensions and habits of real monster-fishes, occupying eleven 





* Viz. “The Eternal He is God” (1 Kings xviii. 39) ; That man dwells in God 
and God in him “who walks uprightly, and works righteousness, and speaks the 
truth in his heart’’ (Ps. xv. 2), and “ Forsooth, we have all one Father; forsooth, 
one God has created us” (Mal. ii. 19). It is curious that Dr. Kalisch should in the 
second precept substitute a New Testament formula, “that man dwells in God and 
God in him,” for the simpler original, “shall dwell in thy holy hill.” 
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pages therewith. In citing the various interpretations that have 
been given of disputed passages, he aims at being exhaustive, and 
is therefore here also extremely lengthy. On this I must observe, 
that where an interpretation is adopted palpably, not because the 
critic thinks the words by the necessity of language must have that 
meaning, but because any other meaning would be inconsistent with 
his arbitrarily adopted speculative opinions—e.g. on the inspiration 
and consequent objective truth of the statement—&t is scarcely worth 
consideration ; thus Pusey’s and Huxtable’s sillinesses may be amus- 
ing enough, but can be of no use whatever as criticism, and it is 
hardly kind to quote them at length for the benefit of the scoffer. 
Dr. Kalisch’s style, though marvellously correct and sometimes 
rising to real eloquence, is unfortunately very wordy ; I always long 
to cut out about half the words in his sentences as unnecessary or 
tautological. All these causes combined render his Commentaries 
very voluminous ; the essential matter would be far more effective 
if it were more easily found, and not buried among so much that is 
superfluous. The history of Joppa would be in its place in an 
Encyclopedia. If the fish were called by some special name, there 
would be good reason for inquiring what fish was intended ; but as 
it is simply “a great fish,” and the story is admitted to be a fiction, 
what reason is there to enter on an inquiry into the habits of whales 
and sharks? But, whatever may be thought of the strictly exposi- 
tory portion of the Commentary, I think there will be few students 
who will not be impatient under the infliction of many pages of 
such “improvements” of the Biblical text as the following, which 
explains nothing, tells nothing new, and only attempts to realize 
the moral and religious state of mind of Jonah at a crisis which 
after all is admitted to be fictitious. 

“Did Jonah, yielding to the shipmaster’s request, call upon his God ? 
The narrative is silent on this point. If Jonah offered up a prayer, its 
tenor was surely very different from that of the other occupants of the 
vessel. How could he entreat for the cessation of the storm which, as he 
well knew (?), was sent for his own retribution?.... He is certain that 
both he and his companions are in the hands of an Omnipotence able to 
find means to call him, the offender, to account without destroying the 
innocent. He hears therefore with equanimity the proposal of the passengers 
to ascertain the guilty person by lot, in the infallibility of which he, the 

_ Hebrew, believed as firmly as the pagans,” &c. 


This style of commentary fills up the gaps of the text by conjec- 
ture ; and | draw especial attention to the words printed in italics, 
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as the narrative gives no hint on the subject, and there is an unwel- 
come inconsistency between the severity with which Dr. Kalisch 
lashes those critics who have imputed to Balaam modes of greed not 
indicated by the history, and the readiness which he here betrays to 
penetrate by pure speculation, speaking as fact, into the mind of 
Jonah. 

Dr. Kalisch’s remarks on the probable sources of the book rather 
disappoint me. After disposing of the idea of its literal truth, he 
declares it “impossible to agree with those who regard the Book of 
Jonah as a pure fiction, .... and do not allow it to possess any his- 
torival foundation whatever, not even the feeble support of a tradi- 
tion,” and says that the truth probably lies between the two extreme 
views ; for that, as De Wette observes, “such stories are not purely 
invented in antiquity.” De Wette may justly be called a “ thought- 
ful critic,” as here by Kalisch ; but his observation was limited to 
“antiquity,” and his mind was not made up as to the age of this 
book. I should say, on the other hand, that towards the end of the 
ancient world, of Greece, Palestine, and I believe Egypt, Syria and 
other countries of which I cannot claim any knowledge, the form of 
literature called romances or novels did spring up and attain a mar- 
vellous popularity. Mr. Cheyne, in an admirable article in this 
Journal (Vol. XIV. p. 211), speaks of the Books of Ruth and Jonah 
as belonging to “a new style of literature—the novelistic”—to which 
he afterwards adds Esther and Tobit. It need scarcely be observed 
that a novel may attach itself to the names and lives of historical 
persons, as Old Mortality to Claverhouse ; and so the story before 
us finds its hero in the old prophet Jonah mentioned in 2 Kings 
xiv. 25. When Dr. Kalisch says, “It cannot be doubted that the 
main incidents were derived from legends based on real occurrences,” 
I find the burden imposed on me as beyond doubt too heavy. The 
only tangible incident is the account given in this book ; I am required 
to believe in a legend as the source of this, and again in a real occur- 
rence as the source of the legend. But the written statement need 
not be based on a legend, of the existence of which there is no other 
proof; and, if this be conceded, we know very well that a legend is 
quite as likely to have a purely mythical as an historical origin. Dr. 
Kalisch’s exemplitication of his assertion does not inspire confidence. 
“ A Hebrew prophet in the time of Jeroboam II. may have been in 
political or spiritual connection with Nineveh, and may have con- 
templated a diplomatic or missionary journey to this town, whether 
on his own account or by command of the king,’ &c. Verily, the 
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liberties taken by legend with the history of a diplomatic mission 
from Jeroboam II. to Assyria, in converting it into Jonah’s abrupt 
declaration, “ Yet forty days and Nineveh will be overthrown,” are 
greater than Sir Walter Scott ever took with his historical inci- 
dents! Mr. Cheyne, in the article referred to, which it is unfortunate 
that Dr. Kalisch has not seen, so as to insert it in his very full list 
of the bibliography of the Book of Jonah, treated the writer as a 
sort of Ovid, who has made use of an ancient nature-myth of the 
dragon or fish, representing darkness, that tries to swallow the sun 
—a conception which is found in the early Babylonian mythology, 
and evidently from a Babylonian source in the later Hebrew books, 
such as the second Isaiah and Job; and Goldziber speaks very 
similarly.* 

In conclusion, I think—not that much study of single words with 
microscopic exactitude has caused Dr. Kalisch to appreciate less the 
tone of the whole, for his remarks (even when, as I have complained, 
too wordy) generally perform this duty remarkably well—but that 
he fails to impress upon the reader with adequate distinctness the 
wonderful and really immeasurable distance of mind, literary appli- 
ances, and all that goes to make up style both of soul and of ex- 
pression, between this book and the Prophets. This is the more to 
be regretted because it stands among the Prophets, and superficial 
readers will not at once detect the difference. It is an example of 
the age of free romance, that a writer is able to invent the largest 
machinery—the threatened destruction of Nineveh, the marvellous 
growth of the ricinus tree over Jonah’s head, and the worm that 
destroyed it in a day, and then the fearful east wind with its heat, 
all miraculously prepared by God for Jonah’s instruction—only to 
inculcate the simple moral lesson with which the book closes : “Thou 
didst regret the ricinus tree... . and should I not spare Nineveh, 
that great city?” In short, it is more of an Agadah than of a 
Biblical book ; and even as the latter, its natural place would cer- 
tainly be in the Hagiographa rather than among the Prophets. Mr. 
Cheyne very properly remarks : “ Ordinary readers, especially when 
influenced by theological prejudice, are unable to realize the invete- 
rate love of romance common to the ancient Jews with the other 
nations of the East. Yet surely the marks of a story are as patent 
in the Book of Jonah as in any of the tales of the Thousand and 
One Nights. The hero, no doubt, acts most properly under the 





* Eng. tr., p. 102, 
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circumstances, but how grotesquely improbable those circumstances 


hdd 


are!” A sense of this grotesqueness is just what is wanting in 
Dr. Kalisch ; it would substitute an air of natural feeling for a kind 
of solemn artificial propriety which scarcely accords with the freedom 
of the discussion. 

RusseELL Martineau. 





2. Semitic Paiotocy anp Re .iGIon. 


Sir W. Martin has published the second and concluding Part of 
his “Inquiries.”* The remarks I made on the first Part (Theol. 
Rev., Vol. XIII. pp. 573—575, for 1876) may be applied to this also ; 
and I see no indication that he has observed my recommendation to 
study Mr. Driver's treatise ‘On the Use of the Tenses in Hebrew,” 
which, while strengthening his general position on the force of the 
tenses, would have preserved him from many errors of detail. That 
he is not a safe guide throughout (although frequently right) might 
be shewn from many cases. In his comment on the use of the 
imperfect in Joel ii. 17—19, he quite correctly gives to the im- 
perfect with } in vv. 18, 19 (8323), ior), 1221) the only possible 


, sense of a past aorist: ‘Then was the Lord jealous—and pitied— 


and answered.” But on the simple imperfects 153}, IN} in v. 17, 
he observes, “ The verb, being in the imperfect, and without anything 
in the context to mark or suggest u future time, must be taken to 
indicate a present act,” and then translates it as relatively present, 
“ Between the porch and the altar were the priests weeping.” The 
fact is, however, that there 7s something in the context to indicate 
future time: these imperfects are, as the imperfect so often is, 
simply a continuation of the imperatives that precede. In fact, Sir 
W. Martin himself allows S32 in the preceding verse to retain the 
imperative sense ; and the following verbs continue the same con- 
struction. In a long series of commands, the imperative is rarely 
used beyond the first few verbs ; it is.taken up by the imperfect. 
And as there is no third person to the imperative, a command in 
the third person is of necessity expressed by the imperfect in the 
first instance, and in succeeding instances generally by the perfect 
with } conversive. Sir W. Martin then enunciates the following 
rule: “ When, in a statement of a fact, it is desired to give emphasis 
to some words which would ordinarily be placed after the main verb 





* Inquiries concerning the Structure of the Semitic Languages. Part II. 
London: Williams and Norgate. 1878. 
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of the sentence, such words are brought forward to the beginning of 
the sentence, and the verb (in the imperfect) is placed before the noun 
which indicates the agent or subject of the verb ;” and again, “On 
the other hand, where a fact is announced without a stress being 
laid on any circumstance of the act, the noun stands before the verb.” 
The words italicised are surely utterly erroneous. The normal posi- 
tion of words in the independent sentence in all the Semitic lan- 
guages is, that the verb precedes its subject. The idea that the 
precedence of certain words for the sake of emphasis occasions an 
inversion of the relative position of verb and subject, must surely 
have been suggested to Sir W. Martin by the German idiom. Whence 
he has derived the further development of this idea, that under these 
circumstances the verb is necessarily put in the imperfect, I cannot 
conceive. In the five passages that he quotes, the verb would in 
any case be in the imperfect ; even in 1 Kings iii. 4, as it indicates 
a repeated or habitual act ; but where the act is completed, the verb 
is in the perfect, whether other words precede or not: see the very 
next verse, 1 Kings iii. 5, ib. 13, Gen. iii. 16, 17. 

The dissertation on the particle “e@” is mainly wasted labour, 
because the writer has not distinguished between the particle that 
indicates a definite object of the act expressed by the verb and the 
preposition with. Prefixed to a noun, both these particles appear 
in the form “8; but before personal pronouns their difference 
appears distinctly, the former being “TS, 78, JS, SIMS, X&e., 
and the latter ‘ANS, AN, SMS, OIMN, &e. The scriptura plena 
(iS, &c.), which is very frequently used in the former word, pre- 
cludes the idea that the distinction is only invented by the punc- 
tuators. The error is the same as that of a Latinist who should 
attempt to harmonize the various uses of the word os—forgetting to 
look beyond the nominative case, when the genitive would have 
shewn a divergence : 08 oris, and os ossis. 

The main contention of the chapter on the Tetragrammaton, con- 
cerning the fundamental meaning of the verb M7 or 71 (which 
Sir W. Martin accepts as the root of the name JHVH), that it is 
properly to come into existence or into a certain state, to happen, is 
perfectly sound, though supported by examples among which are 
found grammatical errors as serious as those previously indicated. 
But the writer might have noted that the distinction between to 
become and to be is one of tense only, not of radical conception. To 
have become at a past time is to be now. Liddell and Scott shew 
this of yéyova, xépuxa, tpuy ; and similarly it is impossible to restrict 

VOL. XV. 258 
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the force of the Hebrew verb in all cases to the change of state which 
in the great majority of passages it undoubtedly expresses. The 
Divine name is explained, I think probably rightly, if its origin can 
be fixed upon Hebrew ground, and does not really date from an 
earlier stage of Semitism, of which we know as yet too little to speak 
confidently—a possibility which a cautious critic ought to leave open 
—from the causative sense “to bring into existence.” Whether Sir 
W. Martin is right in interpreting this, not of creation in general, 
but specifically of creating new conditions for Jahveh’s people Israel 
= delivering or redeeming them, is a point well worthy of consider- 
ation, and ably discussed by him. It was mentioned in my Disser- 
tation on the pronunciation of the Divine name (Ewald’s History, 
Vol. IL.), § 9, since writing which I have discovered that the Greek 
translation called Cod. Ven. sanctions the causative meaning, trans- 
lating % by dvrarne “he that causes to be.” 

Of the chapter on Semitic roots, in which for the hundredth (?) 
time an attempt is made to reduce the triliteral roots into more 
primitive biliteral ones, I can only say that it may be neither better 
nor worse than similar guesses by Gesenius, Fiirst and other less 
distinguished predecessors ; but that such labour, based on such 
developed and recent forms of Semitism as Hebrew and Arabic, is 
- perfectly idle, liable to be overthrown any day by discoveries of the 
more ancient language. To be worth anything, such speculation 
must attach itself to the oldest accessible language— Assyrian, 
Himyarite, &c.—and wait tili we know more of these, 

The Rabbi of the Sinai congregation at Chicago, Dr. Kohler, 
sends us a German translation of the Song of Songs,* which is in 
many respects a remarkable work. Since the common sense and 
the historical sentiment of the present age decided, against the time- 
honoured traditions of both Jewish and Christian medieval inter- 
pretation, that this little poem is not a mystical allegory, but a song 
of literal and earthly love, many attempts have been made to dis- 
cover and restore its proper form. For it has been pretty generally 
acknowledged to be dramatic in form—i.e. to consist of speeches 
assigned to various speakers, and to be divided by recognizable 
pauses into several parts which may be fittingly called acts or scenes. 
But a drama from which all indications of the names and changes 
of the speakers, of the locality and divisions of the scenes, and all 


* Das Hohe Lied, iibersetzt und kritisch neubearbeitet von Dr. K. Kohler. 
New York: B. Westermann. 1878. 
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stage-directions, have been excluded, must tax to the utmost the 
ingenuity of the most experienced dramatic critic to restore its 
proper form ; and when there is so little action and so much lyrical 
writing as in the Song of Songs, the task may well become almost 
impossible. Still, however uncertain the result, it must be attempted 
when once it, has been recognized that the poem is dramatic. That 
it is dramatic appears (independently of the sense of the words) from 
the frequent changes of gender and number in the first and second 
persons, which shew that sometimes a man is speaking, sometimes 
a woman ; here a man is addressed, there a woman, &c. ; and from 
the refrain at ii. 7, iii. 4, and viii. 4, which apparently winds up a 
scene and introduces a pause in the action. In so far as a multitude 
of speakers go to constitute a drama, the book of Job, the only other 
work of fiction strictly so called in the Hebrew Scriptures (unless 
we are to regard Ruth and Esther as pure romances), is one ; and 
Ewald long ago spoke of that as the one Biblical tragedy, while the 
Song of Songs was comedy. In so far as tragedy concerns itself 
with perplexed and painful moral problems and employs the grand 
figures of gods and heroes, while comedy moves along the lower level 
of ordinary human life and natural unexalted sentiment, the compa- 
rison is just. But it is not to be pressed too far. Job, at least, is, 
more like a Platonic dialogue or “ symposium” than a drama ; it has 
no real action. The Song of Songs has certainly a more decidedly 
dramatic character; but if it is absolutely the only proof of any 
dramatic genius among the Hebrews, we might well hesitate about 
treating it as a true drama. It is therefore important to notice that 
Dr. Kohler is able to bring this work into contact with other evi- 
dence of the existence of popular plays (Volksspiele) of a similar 
character among the Jews in ancient times. He says, “It is un- 
doubtedly an ingenious idea of Bruell, to put this lyric play into 
combination with the popular festivals on the fifteenth of Ab and at 
the conclusion of the Feast of Atonement (mentioned in the Mish- 
nah at the end of Thaanioth), at which the “daughters of Jerusalem,” 
festively attired, chanted antiphonal songs of an idyllic and erotic 
character like the Song of Songs, with dancing and acting in the 
vineyards.” But, he adds, the cumbrous language of the specimens 
there given prove them to be only a feeble echo of what must have 
had a far more vigorous life in the freer times before the Captivity 
and the benumbing influence of Levitism and Rabbinism. In sup- 
port of the same idea, he refers to the festal plays still perfurmed in 
Syria at weddings, which are described and compared with the Song 
eae 
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of Songs by Consul Wetzstein in an Appendix to Delitzsch’s Com- 
mentary on the latter. 

Dr. Kohler prepares us in his Preface for considerable emenda- 
tions and transpositions in the text, “of convincing probability,” 
and “awaits with confidence acknowledgment from unprejudiced 
(vorurtheilsfrei) Biblical critics.” His confidence, I think, is exces- 
sive ; for he yields to the temptation to emend, not only when the 
text is manifestly corrupt and gives no sense without undue strain- 
ing of the words, but even when he wishes for something different, 
although his wishes may be only the product of a preconception 
which may be altogether erroneous. As he has these preconceptions 
(Vorurtheile), he can scarcely expect critics who are free from them 
always to assent to conclusions based upon them. As an instance, 
I may quote the three opening verses, which he puts into the mouth 
of a chorus of ladies of Solomon’s court, because he wishes to make 
the shepherdess-heroine enter at verse 5. Verses 2—4 are given 
as follows : 

“2, Kiss us with the kisses of thy mouth, | for thy love is better than 
wine, | and the smell of thy mouth than all spices. 

3. Like oil of myrrh are thy kisses, | therefore do maidens love thee. 

4. Lead us, we will hasten after thee, | bring us, O king, into thy 
chambers, | we will exult and rejoice with thee, | we will drink 
our fill of love like wine, | we will give ourselves up to flirting.” 

The words in italics are based upon conjectural emendations of 
the text (not of the points alone) ; or, in other words, sixteen out of 
thirty-one words of the original are altered; of which ten are 
changed by unsupported conjecture, and six from hints furnished 
by the Septuagint. The conjectures sometimes appear untenable 
because the words proposed belong to a late period of Biblical 
Hebraism, or are not Biblical at all ; the former is probably the case 
with M77) and 772 proposed in v. 4, and the latter with “che’orah,” 
translated “black,” by which I presume the Rabbinical "YD (or 
AND) turpis to be meant, which is substituted for 7S) in i.5. But 
some of the conjectures, especially those that demand no change of 
text, seem very happy ; among these I would place the substitution 
of the second person feminine for the first person in the verbs in v. 1, 
‘FINA, &e, as the former is frequently written with 1 instead of Fy, 
and was originally pronounced ¢i, as in Aramaic and Arabic ; “J came 
into my own garden,” is much less likely than “ Thou camest into 
my garden,” especially as the vocative “my sister-bride” follows. 
This old form of the second person was certain to be mistaken in 
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later times for the first person. But while I must characterize the 
corrections of the text as very hazardous—somewhat in Griitz’s style, 
only worse—the transpositions of verses or groups of verses appear 
often very happy, and to have an intrinsic probability. They are 
sometimes suggested by the text itself. Thus after i. 15, Dr. Kohler 
inserts iv. 1—5, 7 ; and the repetition of i. 15 in iv. 1 makes some 
such displacement very probable. So also he says that the last two 
verses in the book are obviously isolated verses that have been 
dropped out of their proper context; he therefore inserts viii. 13 
after ii. 13, and combines viii. 14 with ii. 17. Two important sug- 
gestions as to the supposed persons of the play deserve mention 
here. Dr. Kohler follows Bruell in regarding iii. 6—11 as a de- 


scription of an actual royal bridal procession, which the words of 


v. 11 certainly seem to justify. If this is correct, then (after the 
removal of iv. 1—5, 7) the following words, iv. 6, 8—15, must be 
addressed by the king to his bride, not to the fair sheperdess with 
whom he has been hitherto flirting. This seems to be justified by 
the form of address, since here alone the term mb> bride (also 
m2 ‘FIPS my sister-bride), and in the other places WN my dear, 
is used. After this w edding the sheperdess is not again solicited by the 
king. The second suggestion is, that vi. 10 introduces a new scene, 
in which a “sword-dance” is performed in honour of the king and 
his bride, by a dancing-girl girt with the sword. This idea would 
probably never have been extracted from the text itself by the 
wildest ingenuity, but is due to Wetzstein’s account of similar per- 
formances in Syria at the present day. Still, it has a good deal to 
recommend it. It explains the military similes in vi. 10, 12, 4 (the 
order assumed is vi. 10, 12, 4, 5, vii. 1—10 [vi. 13, vii. 1—9 A.V.]) ; 
explains the obscure “ Return, return, O Shulamite,” &c., as the 
applause of the spectators crying encore ; and makes the lascivious 
tone of the verses at the beginning of chapter vii. for the first time 
intelligible as the praise showered upon a half-nude ballet-dancer. 
By this device the heroine is saved the humiliation of having to hear 
any words of this nature even from the king. It should be observed 
that if this conjecture be adopted, the heroine can no longer be 
called “the Shulamite ;” this term occurs only in vii. 1, and belongs 
to the dancer. Whatever be the meaning of this epithet, it is more 
likely to belong to a secondary person : the lover is anonymous, and 
it is scarcely likely that his lady would have a name assigned her ; 
moreover, if she had, it would occur oftener, she would be addressed 
by it, and the piece would probably be called after it. 
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The notes are exceedingly meagre, indeed scarcely sufficient to 
shew accurately what readings the editor adopts in all cases, and 
certainly not to justify the alterations to those inclined to question 
them. The Chicago press appears to have no Hebrew type, and 
the Hebrew words in the notes are given in a transliteration which 
is not always intelligible. Dr. Kohler, apparently from carelessness 
rather than ignorance, makes several slips: thus hibim, eony, for 
D237) ; maanaddoth, chains, for MIZTYS ; and he proposes to read in 
i. 4, nishgeh ahabim, in accordance with Prov. v. 19, where, however, 
we have the preposition 3 used after the verb 72WM FATS. 

Pastor Lohr commences a short essay on Isaiah xl.—lxvi.* with 
the assertion that Delitzsch, in his concluding observations on 
Drechsler’s Commentary, has proved Isaiah’s Babylonian prophecies 
to be genuine—i.e. from the pen of the historical Isaiah, the con- 
temporary of Hezekiah. I have not threshed again this grain, 
which I thought had been finally beaten out and housed long before 
Delitzsch came into the field ; and am therefore not in a position to 
criticise Delitzsch or his present disciple, who endeavours to find an 
ethical ground clearer than Delitzsch had discovered for the ante- 
exilic composition. But the first words that meet me are, that 
Delitzsch asserts that in the contents of these speeches not a trace 
is found which could lead to the idea that this book is by a prophet 
of the ante-exilic age ; truly an eccentric mode of proving its origin 
in that age! Here Lohr is directly at issue with Delitzsch, and 
asserts the existence of such traces. Between the two I am fairly 
bewildered, and turn to my Isaiah for light, where the opening words 
“Comfort ye” awake again my constant feeling of the commence- 
ment of a new book, and the first introduction of a new personality, 
whose mind and literary style are very far indeed from those of 
Israel himself. Whence this constantly recurring desire to attribute 
this anonymous book to Isaiah? It was tacked on at the end of 
Isaiah because no one knew what it belonged to, and it was against 
the over-methodical principles of the founders of the Canon to allow 
a foundling to remain unclaimed—much as Judges xvii.—xxi. were 
tacked on to the book of Judges, Prov. xxx. and xxxi. to Proverbs, 
and as two independent books were joined together and called 
Zechariah. 

I can only mention in a few words the establishment of a German 


* Zur Frage uber die Echtheit von Jesaias 40—66. Ein realkritischer Beitrag 
von Léhr. Berlin. 1878. 
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Society for the exploration of Palestine, prompted by emulation of 
the success of our Palestine Exploration Fund. | Its object is to 
promote the scientific investigation of Palestine in every sense, and 
to extend the interest in it among the general public ; and this end 
is to be attained by the publication of a journal and by the promo- 
tion of investigation of the soil of Palestine itself. It starts with a 
list of nearly 200 members, including most of the names which 
would naturally be looked for; almost all are from Germany, 
Austro-Hungary, Russia and Switzerland. The best known names 
on the committee are Kiepert, Gildemeister, Delitzsch, Philippi, 
Badeker, Briill, Socin, Kautzsch, and Count von Moltke. The first 
number of the “ Zeitschrift”* contains an account by the architect 
(Baurath) Schick, now at Jerusalem, on lately discovered rock-graves 
on the Mount of Evil Council and antiquities on the north-west 
wall of Jerusalem ; also a very full bibliographical notice of publica- 
tions on Palestine in 1877 and somewhat earlier, by Socin (including 
articles and letters in literary papers), amounting to 168. It isa 
highly promising commencement. 

“ Notes”+ by a Clergyman, acutely criticising the defence of 
Daniel’s authorship of the Book of Daniel by Pusey, Westcott, Keil, 
Fuller and others, is a tract of some significance. It is interesting 
as shewing what an influence a large book by a vigorous writer and 
an authority in the Church may acquire over the minds of the clerg 
independently of its merits in argument, and what courage is required 
to come forth and impugn such a book. Dr. Pusey’s book on 
Daniel presented no such terrors to lay readers, who could not but 
be more struck by its rudeness of manner, its offensive imputation 
of motives, and its fussy assumption of dogmatic superiority, than 
by the cogency of its reasoning ; and this was duly noticed at the 
time in this journal. The Clergyman examines what has been said 
by the above-named writers in defence of the authorship by Daniel 
under the following heads: Greek words ; Persian words ; Bel- 
shazzar ; Darius the Mede; Porphyry’s objection ; Daniel and the 
Canon ; Internal evidence of authenticity. By his own judgment, 
unaided by what he calls the “advanced books on Daniel,” to none 
of which he has had access, he works out his conclusion, that “ its 





* Zeitschrift des Deutschen Palaestina-Vereins. Herausgegeben unter der Redac- 
tion von Lic. Hermann Guthe. Leipzig: Baedeker. 

+ Notes on the Defence of the Book of Daniel, addressed to the Clergy. By a 
Clergyman. Dublin: W. McGee. 1878. 
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defenders have failed on every point on which I have tested them.” 
His notes contain no matter and no reasoning that will be new to 
those who have studied the book ; but the argument is as terse and 
vigorous as Colenso’s, and the testimony is peculiarly valuable. The 
only thing wanted to make it as important as it might be is the 
publication of the writer’s name. 

Professor Tiele’s lecture on Assyriology,* delivered on his assump- 
tion of the chair of the General History of Religions at Leiden, is 
published in a German transiation. Its tone is one of hopeful anti- 
cipation of the future results of Assyrian studies, and of faith in 
the best of the scholars now engaged in them—he names Sayce, 
Schrader and Delitzsch, but would surely not refuse to the French 
scholars, especially Lenormant, a place beside them. I extract one 
important paragraph. After reminding us that the comparative 
study of religions commenced with Aryan nations only, owing to 
the new and abundant light shed on the antiquity of those peoples 
through the discovery and interpretation of the Indian and Persian 
religious books, and that we are only now beginning tu possess the 
means of initiating similar investigations concerning other races, he 
continues : 


“The sources from which we could draw a knowledge of the Semitic 
religion have till now been but few. We could see in the Old Testament 
the height to which the national religion of Israel had been elevated, 
thanks to a Moses, a Samuel, and a brilliant series of prophets. But its 
origin could scarcely be reached even by conjecture from some few scat- 
tered hints, which the pious champions of the exclusive worship of 
Jehovah had been unable entirely to extirpate. The religion of the 
Phenicians had become known through the Greeks and from inscriptions, 
generally very short. Of that of the Syrians even less (if possible) was 
known. Almost all memory of the religion of the Arabs before Mohammed 
was obliterated by Islam. Lastly, the Himyaritic inscriptions, which 
give information about the religion of the Sabeans in South Arabia, were 
then not yet discovered, and even now when they have been deciphered 
are found to be very laconic. What a gain to science, therefore, was 
the discovery and deciphering of written documents which give us 
the knowledge of an old Semitic religion more cultivated than any 
other, and which was, if not the mother, at least the elder sister, of all 
the religions of the northern Semites! Here we find again a great num- 
ber of stories of gods and heroes, which are met with throughout the 
whole district between the Euphrates and the Mediterranean, and even 





* Die Assyriologie und ihre Ergebnisse fur die vergleichende Religionsgeschichte. 
Aus dem Holliindischen, von K. Friederici., Leipzig. 
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as far as the shores of the Nile. We find them here in a much more 
antique, and a more intelligible, form than anywhere else. .. .. The reli- 
gious literature of Babylonia and Assyria is destined to play in the com- 
parative theology of the Semites a part similar to that held by the Vedas 
in the system of the Aryans.” 

Russert Martineau. 


3. MISCELLANEOUS. 


The value of Mr. Macnaught’s inquiry into the history of the 
Lord’s Supper* is diminished by the facts, that he looks at the 
subject solely from the standpoint of a member of the English 
Church, and that he evidently keeps in view throughout his work 
a controversial purpose, namely, to disprove every form of the doc- 
trine of transubstantiation, and all ritual practices in connection 
with the celebration. His volume, nevertheless, will be found useful, 
especially by the members of his own Church, and by those who 
are accustomed to treat the New Testament writings in the same 
manner as he does. This is not in all cases consistent with the 
principle he has laid down in such passages as the following : 

“So true is it, in this sense as in all senses, that the letter killeth and 
the spirit giveth life. This lesson of charity and wisdom we may well 
learn from the proved and important omissions occurring in some portions 
of the sacred volume, from the various readings and various arrangements 
of words to be met with so frequently in other portions, and not least in 
the history of the institution of the sacred Supper.”—P. 29. 

“In such displacement, and abridgment, and variations, we are again 
taught how the Gospels are the sacred instrument for awakening and 
sustaining the spirit of Christianity in all devout and earnest students, 
but are not a literal transcript of words and sentences out of which, by 
the mere formularies of logical definition and inference, apart from the 
temper of beneficence, love, and salvation, sentences may be constructed 
which shail be reliable dogmas of the faith.”—P. 33. 

A detailed examination of the four narratives contained respec- 
tively in the three Synoptical Gospels and in the Epistle to the 
Corinthians—probably they might more truly be described as two 
narratives—shews that we have two distinct accounts of the words 
used by Christ in the institution of the Lord’s Supper. Mr. Mac- 
naught lays stress on the fact that the one represents him as saying, 





.* Cena Domini: an Essay on the Lord’s Supper; its Primitive Institution, 
Apostolic Uses, and subsequent History. By the Rev. John Macnaught, M.A., 
ex-Incumbent of St. Chrysostom’s, Liverpool ; of Laura Chapel, Bath; and of 
Trinity Chapel, Conduit Street, London. London: C. Kegan Paul and Co. 1878. 
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“This is my blood of the nine? and the other, “ This cup is the 
new covenant in my blood ;” and preferring the latter, as yielding 
“a definite and intelligible signification in harmony alike with the 
writings of the Old Testament, the usages of the Passover, and the 
ideas which were current among the Christian Hebrews of the apos- 
tolic age,” he suggests that this phrase, “the new covenant in my 
blood,” may be taken as defining the signification of the parallel phrase 
in the first two Gospels. He urges that it is at any rate in the 
highest degree probable that Jesus in like manner said, “ This bread 
is the new covenant in my body which is given for you.” The 
supposed scriptural foundation for the theory of an objective change 
in the elements is thus removed. Whether such reasoning will 
have weight with any believers in that doctrine may well be doubted. 
It may be regretted that in the minute comparison of the records, 
stress is not laid on the fact, that only in the accounts given by 
Luke and Paul (so similar as to be evidently derived from the same 
source) are found the words, “ Do this in remembrance of me.” It 
would have been well to notice, either for confirmation or refutation, 
the deduction that has been thence drawn, that the maintenance of 
the celebration as 2 memorial rite was the work of the Apostle Paul. 

The rest of the first book is occupied with a careful examination 
of all the passages in the Acts and Epistles bearing on the subject, 
and the conclusion is fully and satisfactorily established, that they 
contain no trace of any teaching like that of the Roman Catholic 
Church. The second book traces the history of post-apostolie doc- 
trine in reference to the Lord’s Supper. The simplicity of the early 
usage is powerfully contrasted with the ceremony of the Mass, the 
translation of the Salisbury Mass-book being given at length. It 
will strike the reader, however, that the idea of a conversion of the 
bread into the body of Christ appears very early in the Fathers, and 
the only explanation offered of the phrases found in the Ignatian 
Epistle and in Justin Martyr is, that there was a misconception of 
the words of Christ. Henceforward there was a “ bifurcation of 
Christian thought. At one time the imperfect and abridged and 
paraphrastic version of the Saviour’s words, This is my body, This is 
my blood, will cling to each mind and impress it. At another time 
the same Christian mind will be under other and truer and more 
spiritual influence, and there will be a powerful reaction against the 
materializing of spiritual things which is sure to arise out of this 
curtailed and misleading statement of our Lord’s real words, as he 
employed them at the institution of the Eucharist, and as they stand 
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recorded by St. Luke and St. Paul” (p. 148). To those who attach 
supreme importance to the usage of antiquity, this must appear a 
weak point in the argument. 

The third book, occupying half the volume, is devoted to a con- 
sideration of the Lord’s Supper in the Church of England, a com- 
parison of the service as it appears in successive English Prayer- 
books, and an elaborate analysis of the form now in use, with 
comments on its several parts. No better idea can be given of the 
spirit that pervades the whole work, than that conveyed by a quota- 
tion from the last page : 





“We have striven to make it plain that whereas Christ is ever in all 
men as the light which lighteth every man that cometh into the world ; 
and whereas the Lord ever abideth especially with and in all his dis- 
ciples ; yet, such is our weakness, we are not able at all times to realize 
his presence ; but there are sent to us, nevertheless, times of refreshing, 
means of grace ; and so it comes to pass that in prayer or praise, in joy or 
sorrow, in baptism or the eucharist, in some deed of benevolence, or in 
some period of self-abasement—in either of these events, or in any of a 
thousand other modes of God’s dealing with us, there is an awakening on 
our part ; we become conscious of Christ’s indwelling ; the electric spark 
of divine love makes us aware of his presence ; and this occasional con- 
sciousness, whether it is connected with the Lord’s Supper or with aught 
else, is a real, true, and subjective evidence of Christ’s presence. No 
material object has come into our mind ; but the spirit of Christ, ever 
present there, has moved and quickened some nerve of our spiritual and 
subjective life.”—P. 429. 

The subject of the former part of Mr. Voysey’s volume*—*“ The 
Mystery of Pain”—is so difficult a problem, and one so practically 
important to every religious mind, that any well-considered treatise 
on the subject deserves a hearty welcome. This one would have 
been much more valuable had the series of discourses of which it 
consists been re-written, with a view to a better arrangement of the 
materials, and a careful statement, and in some instances an amplifi- 
cation, of the arguments. Some of them only too fully justify the 
author’s phrase when he speaks of them as merely “hints.” His 
object being to refute “the Atheistic objection that there cannot be 
a moral Ruler of the universe, because the world is full of pain and 
sin,” he urges that “ pain is necessary for our very safety; that it is 
indispensable likewise to our pleasure; that it is the spring and 

* The Mystery of Pain, Death and Sin, and Discourses in Refutation of Atheism. 


By the Rev. Charles Voysey, B.A., of St. Edmund Hall, Oxford; late Vicar of 
Healaugh. Williams and Norgate. 1878. 
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source of all our intellectual activities, and the parent of civilization ; 
that it incidentally calls into existence some of our noblest virtues.” 
We miss the reference we should expect to the effect of “the reign 
of law” in the material universe, as tending to the explanation of 
the existence of pain. Of moral evil it is observed, that it is due to 
the addition of the moral sense to man’s animal nature, that by it 
man’s dignity and worth are augmented, that without sin there could 
be no virtue, and that it is probable the final issue will be the 
ultimate attainment of moral excellence. The second half of the 
volume, which from an examination of the various parts of man’s 
nature, argues for a belief in God, is the more satisfactory portion, 
especially the discourses referring to the conscience and affections. 
But here, again, we have to regret that what were originally only 
addresses for delivery from the pulpit-—and no doubt answered this 
purpose well—are presented without change of form, with their 
evidences of haste in preparation, and sometimes with looseness of 
thought as well as of expression left uncorrected. 

“The Parousia’* is an attempt to ascertain the true meaning of 
Scripture in reference to the second coming of Christ. The author 
shews his estimate of the Bible by habitually speaking of it as “ the 
Word of God.” It is in conformity with this view that he quotes 
every part of the New Testament with equal reverence, overlooking 
all considerations of criticism. But for one who takes this position, 
he manifests good sense and candour, and steadily refuses to acknow- 
ledge the possibility of a double sense and non-natural interpreta- 
tions. A laborious examination of each book of Christian Scripture 
in succession leads to the conclusion, that the destruction of Jeru- 
salem was the second coming, and that all the parts of the predic- 
tions of Christ were then fulfilled. A very interesting part of the 
volume is the lengthy and detailed explanation of the Apocalypse, 
which the writer considers to refer almost entirely to the person- 
ages and events of the first century. While he is successful in 
many of his arguments, he meets with some difficulties he cannot 
cope with, since he refuses to grant the possibility of any mistake 
in the expectations of the apostles, and yet more to suppose that 
Christ himself can be reported to have uttered prophecies never to 
be fulfilled. With such premisses, it is hardly possible to land in 
a conclusion which shall meet all the circumstances of the case. But 





* The Parousia: a Critical Inquiry into the New Testament Doctrine of our 
Lord’s Second Coming. London: Daldy, Isbister and Co. 1878. 
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this writer does all that can be done in this direction, and every- 
where wins our sympathy by his careful discrimination, his earnest- 
ness of purpose and calm sobriety of judgment. ‘ 

It seems a pity that the Committee of the Theological Translation 
Fund Library did not publish their last issue* earlier in the series, 
for one can have little power of appreciating the modern criticism 
of the New Testament till one has a tolerably clear conception of 
the circumstances under which the Epistles and Gospels were writ- 
ten, i.e. of the early history of the Christian Church. Now Baur 
has performed a work something like that of Darwin in inaugurating 
a new era of speculative thought, and shewing how great historical 
phenomena are developed out of antecedent stages. In the first 
part of the book before us he exhibits with striking force the causal 
connection between the success of Christianity and the state of the 
existing world, especially in regard to the universalism of the Roman 
Empire and the wide-spread influence of Greek philosophy and 
Jewish theology. The second part introduces us at once to the 
conflict between Paulinism and Judaism and their subsequent recon- 
ciliation, the correct understanding of which gives the key to this 
whole period of Church history and all its literature. No wonder 
if so fruitful an idea has sometimes been pushed to extremes! It 
is more remarkable that Baur treated as insoluble, and therefore 
beyond the sphere of history, certain problems, such as the resur- 
rection of Jesus and the conversion of Paul, upon which the further 
application of his own principles has already thrown considerable 
light, as the English reader will see by consulting Mr. Macan’s 
Essay on the Resurrection. Mr. Menzies’ translation is extremely 
satisfactory, very readable, and in numerous places where we have 
compared it with the original, quite accurate. Occasionally, perhaps, 
the breaking up of long German sentences into short English ones 
has been carried too far, so as slightly to alter the original meaning ; 
and we doubt if a translator has a right to make new paragraphs 
where he does not find them. But all this will make the general 
scope and argument of the work more comprehensible to the English 
public. 

The “ Expositor,”+ now in its seventh volume, pursues its useful 





* The Church History of the First Three Centuries. By Dr. F. C. Baur. 
Third Edition. The Translation from the German edited by the Rev. Allan 
Menzies, B.D. London : Williams and Norgate. 1878. 

+ The Expositor. Edited by the Rev. Samuel Cox. Vol. VII. London : Hodder 
and Stoughton. 1878. 
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task of mediating between learned and liberal theology and the 
mass of preachers. It is not very bold in its assertions, not very 
sweeping in its conclusions, and occasionally admits articles which, 
in their concessions to old-fashicned orthodoxy, are a little incon- 
gruous with other and, as we think, more valuable papers. But 
perhaps on this account it is all the fitter for the literary function 
which it actually performs. The articles in the present volume which 
have most interested us, are those of Dr. Sanday and Dr. Roberts, 
who are engaged in a lively controversy as to whether Christ spoke 
Aramaic or Greek. Dr. Sanday, who stands up for the Aramaic 
hypothesis, seems to us to have much the best of the argument. 
Poetry, as such, is certainly outside the sphere of a Theological 
Review, and yet we cannot refuse “Hilda”* a word of welcome. 
The second part of the title, “among the Broken Gods,” seems to 
indicate that the story moves among religious interests : and so in 
truth it does ; yet they are subordinate to personal ones. Hilda is 
the wife of Claud Maxwell, a half-believing poet, whose heart is 
more with his verses than with anything else, and who does not 
perceive till it is too late the alienation which grows up between 
himself and his wife, who is true to her early conceptions of reli- 
gious truth and duty. Other characters in the story are Winifred 
Urquhart, a hateful young person, formerly a school friend of Hilda’s, 
who flatters and flirts with her husband, and by her crude assertions 
of scientific materialism, to which Claud half assents, helps to deepen 
the growing breach between the pair. There are also Luke Sprott, a 
blacksmith revivalist preacher, from whose teaching Claud strongly 
revolts, while it is yet able to strike a responsive chord in Hilda’s 
heart, and the Rev. Elphinstone Bell, a High-church clergyman, 
under whose influence the heroine at last leaves her husband, though 
as she thinks only for a time, goes out to the Crimea as a member of 
a nursing sisterhood, and dies of fever. The story is told by Claud 
himself, but we have also Hilda’s diary, and Miss Urquhart’s view 
of the parties, and account of her own share in the transaction. 
The effect is dramatic : the various characters stand clearly out, and 
the reader is interested from first to last. Perhaps it is unnecessary 
to say that no theological questions are settled ; indeed, they are 
hardly raised in any definite form. Luke Sprott’s rough revivalism, 
Miss Urquhart’s exultation in emancipation from all faith, Mr. Bell’s 





* Hilda, among the Broken Gods. By the Author of Olrig Grange. Glasgow : 
James Maclehose. 1878. 
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assertion of the rights and functions of the Church, are all clearly 
and forcibly stated, as well as Hilda’s simple and emotional religion, 
and her husband’s poetical, though somewhat careless, universalism ; 
but they are presented, not as materials from which any religious 
theory is to be evolved as preferable to every other, but simply as 
developing contrasts of character and as elements of the necessary plot. 
There are fine passages in the poem, both descriptive and lyrical ; 
but the author’s muse is essentially pedestrian, and the interest lies 
more in the story than in the numbers in which it is told. Claud is 
certainly not particularly happy either in his choice of metres or in 
his management of them ; and Miss Urquhart still less so. Her 
contribution to the volume is a pain and a grievance to a musical 
ear. It is however possible that the author may have deliberately 
selected his metrical vehicle as appropriate both to story-telling in 
general and the particular story he had to tell; yet even so, more 
pains might have been taken to avoid rhymes that are hardly asso- 
nances, and lines that no ingenuity can scan. At the same time, 
we feel as if we were ungrateful in thus marking blemishes in a 
volume which we have read with real interest and pleasure ; and 
we cordially recommend “ Hilda” to those of our readers for whom 
the garb of pleasant verse and the excitement of a plot add an 
interest to the discussion of the religious difficulties of our time. 
We wish for Mr. Copner’s translation of Erasmus’ “ Praise of 
Folly,”* a success which we are certainly unable to predict. No 
jeu @esprit more than three centuries and a half old can easily be 
interesting, except to scholars who, in this particular case, find a 
flavour in Erasmus’ Latin, which will entirely escape the readers 
of a translation, however well executed. If Mr. Copner, however, 
can re-awaken the faintest echo of the excitement which called for 
twenty-seven large editions of this book during the lifetime of its 
author, we shall not grudge him his good luck. His translation 
appears to be well executed, and runs trippingly off the tongue. 





* The Praise of Folly. Translated from the Latin of Erasmus, with explanatory 
Notes, by James Copner, M.A., Vicar of Elstow. London: Williams and Norgate. 
1878. 
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